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FREEDOM COMES IN THE MIDST OF WAR^ 


THE OLMS ARE 
HERE AGAIN 

An Old Traveler’s Tale 

HOW THE FIRST PAIR 
CAME TO LONDON 

The Zoo is proud of a new company 
of olms, rare newt-like animals some 
ten inches long. • ■ 

The oini, mainly white, is a creature 
■of darkness, passing its life, with the 
gills of a tadpole and the lungs of a 
salamandei-, in the-deep waters running 
as subterranean streams and rivers 
under the mountains of Dalmatia, 
Carinthia, and Carniola. Never seeing 
the liglit, it still retains its eyes, but 
they arc .sightless, mere useless dots, 
yet sufilcicntly sensitive to enable the 
animal to .shun a light brought near it 
in captivity. Prolonged light in such 
circumstances darkens, the livid skin 
of the creature to black. 

The Case of the Axolotl 

Doubtless il they could be induced to 
■face life in dayllglit on land they would 
undergo ,a great change and become a 
i'orin of newt or salarnandcr unknown 
to us—as the axolotl, when forced by 
shrinking -waters to face changed con¬ 
ditions, astonishes us by becoming a 
land animal, the amblystoma. Ikit such 
a thing has never happened in the case 
of the ohn so far as science lias been 
able to ascertain. 

The peculiarities of these strange 
creatures .suflice in themselves to invest 
their first coming to England with a 
special romance, but the whole .story is 
a mas'terjiiccc of adventure* and boyish 
devotion. 

When Sir Francis Galton, Darwin’.s 
cousin, was a youth he was .sent to 
Germany to study medicine, but, finding 
the language difficulty beyond hini, he 
spent the. money, on a short course of 
travel in the Near East. 

One of hi.s experiences was a visit to the 
wonderful caves at Adetsberg ; he made 
the long journey underground by the 
side of a black and forbidding stream 
which sccincd to him a very river of 
death. From the waters of that stream 
came a pair of olms. 

Crossing the Snowy Alps 

lie had to get them homo in a bottle, 
first by steamer from Tric.stc to Venice, 
then from Venice to Milan by coach, 
next from Milan to Geneva again by 
coacb, aiid by similar means to Boulogne. 

Fortunately it was summer, for the 
tliin suit he was wearing had to act as 
covering to Galton and hi.s olms as" well. 
Olnis "li-vc in "a' constant temperature, 
thc.ryatcr never varying from the normal 
of streams unsunned and unchillcd; bnt 
now in this journey tlicy had to cross 
the snowy Alps in a bottle. The prob¬ 
ability was that they would freeze to 
death at their first experience of such 
Continued in the last columa 



The Old Ladies 
AND Two Others 

Queen Victoria’s First 
Train Ride 

Till a few mouths ago Miss Lydia 
Pallot enjoyed short motor rides, and 
for work she had her knitting. Many a 
Jersey fisherman is keeping himself 
rvarm with the mufller .she knitted him. 
But Miss Lydia has left at last this world 
in wliich she lived w'ith great friendliness 
for 104 years. 

A 95-ycar-old is a mere stripling after 
that, and, as she should be, she is alive 
and well. Iter son, who signed himself 
J. B., wrote to the Bedford Record the 
other wcelr about the interesting letters 
.she writes to him three times a week. 
When his mother was 88 and his father 
was 87 they went off together for a 
montli’.s holiday and. travelled over a 
thousand miles by train and car. 

One of the old lady’.s earliest recollec¬ 
tions- is of standing somewhere betrveen 
Tempsford and St Neots to see Queen 
Victoria go by on her first train jonrnoy 
on the old Great Northern. Tliat was 
about 00 years ago, and the Queen had 
only travelled once before on the 
dangerous, new-fangled steam monster. 

Ladies first, bnt no-u’ for two old 
Bedlordshirc men who were soon talking 
at Odell the other day. They wore both 
nearly 80, and one was on a visit from 
Manchester. The visitor asked his friend 
liow ho was getting on. . 

“ Fni not doing too badly,” the old 
follow replied. ” Look, here’s my time¬ 
sheet,” and he dragged out of his pocket 
a string with 30 knots in it to prove that 
he had worked 30 hours. 


The Seven Lamps of Damasens 

TIT take this ivonderful story from Arthur Mec’s new Booh of Kent, the first volume 
in the King's England, series of volumes on England’s Ten Thousand Villages. 
The lamps above are hvo of seven which hang at Borstal, lohich has given the 
world one of its best ideas, and now gives it this excellent story. 


npnic lamps hang in the sanctuary of 
the church, from chains about 
20 feet long, lamps of beaten brass 
niado by a craftsman in tlic oldest 
city in the world, Damascus". 

A Borstal man who loved this place 
was travelling in the Holy Land, and 
he came to Damascus and to the .shop 
of a fine old Turk who was selling lamps 
like these. He thought they would 
adorn hi.s church, and he ordered seven 
and told the Turk what they were for. 
The craftsman’s face lit np with pride. 
Better lamps than these slioidd come to 
England, he said ; he would make them 
specially. 

The order was given, the traveller 
came home, and time passed on. The 
Great War came. Destroying armies 
swept across Damascus ; the old brass 
shop was swept away. When peace 
came back the traveller from Borstal 
was once more in the Holy Land. The 


old Turk was once more in his place, 
and smiled to see his friend. It seemed 
too much to hope that anything could 
be done for the lamps at Borstal, but all 
was well. " I buried them,” the old 
Turk said; and today they are in Borstal. 
We have been told that the old man 
refused to take a penny for his work, 
and his lamps hang as a shining light of 
goodwill unto men. 

They arc here as a memorial to two 
heroes who fell in the war, Victor Morgan 
and laike Taylor, but they hang also 
in memory of this church’s friend 
Donald Maxwell, the famous artist and 
author, war corrc.spoadcnt and explorer 
of the River Medway, for it was he who 
brought them from the Holy Land to 
this little' place where he was long a 
churchwarden. He was one of the best 
citizens Kent has had, and his enthu¬ 
siasm for his county has greatly enriched 
it in books and pictures. 


Continued from the first column 
conditions. So the gallant youth carried 
his chilly -bottle of life inside his calico 
coat day and night, to the horror and 
indignation of his fellow-passengers. 

The journey from Milan to Boulogne 
lasted seven days and eight nights, 
and in the cramped position ho was 
forced to occupy in preserving his bottle 
of treasure ho suffered great pain. 

Nevertheless, he was constant to his 
self-imposed task; he got his cargo 
home, the first olms ever seen in Eng¬ 
land. Ho presented them to King’s 
College, where he had been trained,, and 
there, after one had died, the second 
lived in great honour for years; 

We ought to bo able to add that the 
survivor, at last ending its days in peace, 
remains a treasured specimen in the 
college museum. But no; the end was 
a tragic anti-climax. The creature 
which had passed unscathed from the 
eternal gloom of a subterranean stream, 
up over the Alps to bo the brightest living 
treasure at’the college, ended inglori- 
ously. A cat saw it at last, snatched it 
from its bowl, and bad the one and 
only olm in England for its silent supper. 
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THE CIVIL WAR 

Madrid in the Shadow 
of Doom 

IS THE LONG AGONY ENDING ? 

All that the war in Spain leaves us 
to hope for is that it may soon be 
ended. 

The forces under General Franco are 
closing in on Madrid, and though they 
have yet a long way to go before their 
grip on it is linal and complete, the 
Spanish Government has no forces with 
which to break the hold. The Revo¬ 
lutionaries have the disciplined forces, 
the Moroccan mercenaries, the tanks, 
planes, and command of the arsenals. 

By comparison the Government militia, 
are fighting the revolutionaries with 
their bare hands, and, however pro¬ 
longed may be the resistance brave and 
desjwrato men put up, sooner or lat« 
Madrid must fall, and the fall will 
rc.sound through Spain. 

It might be a good thing lor Spain if it 
fell quickly, because then some stops 
toward peace and order would have to 
be taken. Spain will not put up with any 
Dictator for long. It threw out I’rimo do 
Rivera, who was a reformer, and King 
Alfonso because it thought them Dic¬ 
tators. The New Spain, when it wakes 
from the nightmare of this strife that is 
destroying men and honour and mercy, 
may listen to counsels of peace and 
tolerance. 

‘But a prolongation of the fall of 
Madrid would be an iinmixcd evil. The 
spirit' of revenge which has made this 
strife so hateful would be rc-awakened, 
with loss hope, than ever that its smoul¬ 
dering fires would be quenched in our 
lifetime. 

To the praj'cr lor Spain that its agony 
may not bo prolonged we add that from 
it may rise some strong man whose 
sole aim may be to make it forget the 
madness of these few months. 

WAR MUNITIONS 

Commission Suggests Control 

The Royal Commission on Arma¬ 
ments has issued its Report on the 
question whether the manufacture of 
arms should be nationalised or remain 
in private hands. 

It has resolved that in the public 
interest the industry should be con¬ 
trolled on behalf of the Government 
but that it should continue to be a 
private trade. A Minister for Muni¬ 
tions Supply should be appointed, the 
Commis.sion says, and should strictly 
regulate the affairs of the arms industry. 

The Commission held 22 public sittings, 
and has cost the nation ;^734i ,’ and its 
members''were Sir John Ifldon Bankes 
(chairman). Dame Rachel Crowdy, 
ITofcs.sor Guttcridge, Mr J. A. Spender, 
Sir I’hilip Gibbs, Sir Thomas Allen, and 
Sir Kenneth Lee. They all agreed that 
it is better for the arms factories to 
continue to be privately managed under , 
public supervision. 

IN REMEMBRANCE 

First Men To Fall in the War 

The first wooden cross in the Field of 
Remembrance at the Abbey on Armistice 
Day will be planted by the first British 
soldier to be wounded in Id'ancc, wlio 
will plant it in memory of the first two 
Briti.sh sohliers to give their lives in the 
war : Lieutenant Bayly of the Royal 
Engineers and Lieutenant Waterfall of 
the East Yorkshires. 


MUSSOLINI SPEAKS 

Signor Mussolini made a defiant 
speech in the cathedral .square at JMilan 
on Sunday, declaring that Europe must 
make a clean sweep of all that Rrcsident 
Wilson stood for; that Italy’s rights 
in the Mediterranean must be respected, 
and that the League could perish as 
far as Italy was concerned. 


jfarewell 

To William Francis Ailken of 
the Children's Newspaper 

He had been on its staff for many 
years, reading its pages faithfully 
before they re.ached the public, checking 
its news and information, and saving it 
from the pitfalls of rushing into print 
too hastily, as papers must. He had 
a rare knowledge of I.ondon and of 
books, was one of the most industrious 
of journalists and one of the quietest of 
men, and last week, as he sat working 
on this copy of the paper, he fell asleep 
at his desk. 

To Sir Edgar Briiien, Commander 
of the Queen Mary ^ 

Knight of the Atlantic, he was born 
at Bradford in 1874, and for almost 
half a century had sailed the seas, 
beginning as a lad of thirteen and 
learning his seamanship in sailing ships. 
In 1901 he joined the Cimard I-ine, 
rising in its service and commanding 
in his time the Mauretania, the 
Aquitania, and the Bercngaria. His life- 
work was crowned this year when he 
was appointed to the Queen Mary. 

Sir Edgar collapsed in the Queen 
Mary last week and was taken ashore 
shortly before she was due to leave 
Southampton. A few hours later the 
mighty ship, pride of the Empire, was 
away in mid-channel with her flags 
half-mast for her first captain. Another 
great English seaman had passed on. 

He was buried in the Channel, his only 
child watching the lowering of the coffin 
from the boat. 

To Father Hudson, who 
has just died at Clifton 

He was born in Worcestcrshftc 63 
years ago, but for most of his life he was 
associated with Colcshill near Birming¬ 
ham, where he founded Schools and 
Homes for boys and girls. He was 
responsible for the settlement of over 
eleven thousand poor children, making 
tfiirty trips to Canad.a in their interests. 
Those thousands, and countless others, 
will remember this greathearted man 
with deep gratitude. 

To Mrs Agnes Miller, an old lady 
who ahvays thought of others 

She was a courageous woman who 
dedicated herself to good works. While 
she was in her twenties she worked 
fearlessly for the French Mission in the 
slumland of Soho, and thenceforward 
most of her life vvas devoted to helping 
the poor, the sick, and the weary. 

To Mr Lorado Taft, A merican 
sculptor, aged 76 

He won fame by a colossal statue of a 
Red Indian on a hill overlooking the 
Rock River near Oregon. Visible for 
many miles, the figure was lO yards 
high and the pedestal 6 yards ; and the 
statue contains 240 tons of reinforced 
concrete. 

To Captain Harry Graham, son of a 
Clerk of Parliaments, ivhd has died at 61 

He was one of the wittiest of writers of 
verse and prose, and a brave .soldier. Ho 
detested sham and ,self-adv'ertiscmcnt. 
His work w'as clean and on the side of 
the angels. He loved London and was 
rarely out of it, and he gave it one of the 
finest entertainments it h.as li.acl this 
century. White Horse Inn, of rvliich he 
W'as joint author. His brother is our 
Ambassador in Rome. 

THE JARROW MARCHERS 

Kindness Everywhere 

The Jarrow marchers have .spent a 
few days in London, warmly w'clcomcd 
and cheered in Hyde Park, and return 
home again today (Thursday) by train. 

They -walked 300 miles, 197 of the 
200 completing the full journey, and 
they met with such kindness from the 
people that their leader said,’ “ J never 
thought there was so much generosity 
and good nature in the world." 


Public Friend 
Number One 

The Children’s Cabinet 
Minister 

Mr Hore-Belisha ha.s been made 
Cabinet Minister, and everybody 
delighted that it .should be so. 

The children will be glad, for he is 
their Great Protector. 

The old people praise liiin, for lie is 
their guardian against tlic d.angcrs of 
the road whicli their infirmity makes 
greater for tlicm. 

The people of all sorts .and all ages 
who must use the streets and roads as 
they go about tlieir business th.ank bim, 
for he has made life easier and safer. 

The motorists must join in the 
chorus, for with great forbearance and 
consideration ho has pointed out to 
them the way they should go it they 
would spare themselves and others. 

These things he has done bec.ansc he 
is a man of imagination and of great 
energy, of tact and of constructive 
ability, .and tiic Cabinet and the 
country both gain by these rich gifts. 

THE LOST BOX OF SILVER 

All-Night Treasure Hunt 

There was a rc^l treasure hunt at 
Kendal the other niglit when a box 
containing /500 worth of silver was 
missed from the train on which it had 
been placed for transit to London. 

When gold and silver arc carried on 
our railways the boxes holding it are 
carefully counted at certain stations, 
their number being telegraphed from 
station to station. 

On this occasion the loss was dis¬ 
covered at Carnfortli Station,. 15 miles 
from Kendal, where bo.xes with £16,000 
had been loaded. Every available 
pf)liccnian in Kendal was called out, and 
with the light of lanterns every inch of 
its station was searched until the box 
was found in an ashpit clo.se to the spot 
at whicli the silver was loaded. 

Another Dictatorship? 

The Arab State of Iraq 

King Ghazi, who helped to bring pc.acc 
in Palestine, has bad a .startling ex¬ 
perience in his own country, by wliich a 
Dictatorship has been set up. 

General Bakir Sidqi, who commands 
the eastern division of the army and 
had made himself notorious by bis ruth¬ 
less .attacks on the Assyrians, sent aero¬ 
planes over Bagdad to drop loallet.s and 
bombs. The Cabinet resigned, its chief 
members fleeing the country, and 
General Jafar-cl-Ask.ari, the' Defence 
klinistcr and a Great'VVar liero, being shot. 

King Ghazi was compelled to appoint 
Seyyid Hikmet Sulaiman, the nominee 
of General Sidqi, as his Prime Minister. 

Mr Roosevelts Last Words 
Before THE Poll 

America has come once more through 
the terrific q.xcitemcnt of a Presidential 
Election, and its millions went to the 
poll with Governor Landon raging 
furiously against the spcndthrilts of 
Mr Roo.scveit’s Government, while the 
words of the great I’re.sident were 
ringing through the country : 

I should like it to he said of my first 
Administration that in it the forces of 
selfishness and lust for power met their 
match, and of the second that these forces 
met their master. 

Of the 12 years of Rcimblican Govern¬ 
ment before ho came into office Mr 
Roosevelt's last words were ; 

Nine mocking years with the golden 
calf and three long years of the scourge ; 
nine crazy years of the ticker and three 
long years of bread lines ; nine years of 
mirage and three long years of despair. 


Little News Reel 

For 40 years the Marnlnili team of 
bellringers lias not changed in personnel. 
Congratulations to tliese Dorsetmon. 

|In future German sausages arc to 
have celluloid covers, which c.an bo 
produced at home, instead of natural 
skins, millions of wliich are imported. 
We hope they will be non-inflammable ! 

Mr Anthony Eden will be the central 
figure on a new set of Egyptian stamps 
in commemoration of the signature of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance. 

Two balloons released in Yorkshire 
have travelled to Germany.. 

;Unemplpyment in Sweden has dropped 
by nearly tvyo-tliirds in six months, the 
numbers having fallen from Oi.ooo to 
21,500. 

;The 13th birthday of the Turkish 
Republic has been celebrated with great 
parades. Seven tliousand villagers 
arrived in Angora on their ponies. q 

The Transport Board is to abolish 
trams all over London as soon as possible. 

Aliss K. M. Lovell has retired after 
fifty years as a teacher at Desborongh 
Road School, High Wycombe. 

Tlio mother of Sir John Simon has 
passed away, aged 90. 

HITLER OAK FOR A 
HENDON SCHOOL 

Hendon County School, like Bedford 
School, is the proud possessor of an oak 
tree won by one of its old pupils at the 
Olympic Games. Mr H. H. Whitlock, 
the walking champion, has planted in the 
school grounds the oak Hitler gave him. 


Things Seen 

A young m.an throwing a banana skin 
from a car in a London square. 

A bus running tbroiigli flic Strand 
making a noise like a pneumatic drill. 

A man with a wooden leg driving a 
motor-van in London. 

A heavy oil lorry filling an artcri.al 
road with smoke. 

Rhododendrons blooming in November 
at Scascale in Cumberland. 


Things said 

Children do not want libraries. 

Altlerman Collins opening a 
cliililren’s library in liigligate 

A Beethoven Sonata is ‘no\v the best 
seller among gramophone records. 

Sir Landon Ronald 

Surely' wo live long enough ; is not 
the problem how to live more happily ? 

Lord border 

"^Vc have to show as great a readiness 
to serve the State when the State exists 
for the people as when the people exist 
for the State. Mr Eden 

Every normal individual in the world 
wants peace, ivants it desperately; and 
everyone of those individuals is under a 
Government that is preparing for war. 

; Air D. N. Pritt, M P 

Tiic whole meaning of collective 
security is that none shoidd be left out. 

Mr Churchill 

There is only one place in England for 
the Blackshirt in lull panoply; and that 
place is Aladamc Tii-ssaud’s. The Times 

If the Jews were intelligent they would 
either disappear or pretend to be dead. 

Dr Goebbels, Nazi Propaganda Minister 

IIow would it be to levy a tax of 
50 per cent on the price paid for scats 
at :thc Coronation procession ? 

Mr Frank Pick 

It would be a good thing if we told 
the world that we have more diverse 
beauty and more historic and romantic 
association than any other small land. 

Mr Duff Cooper, M P 
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Children’s Choir • Heraldry Exhibition 


Feeding the Birds 

'' * 



Goiita To Work—Cornish miners about to descend n pit-shaft 


Children’s Choir—Singers in last week’s Thanksgiving Service at St Paul’s for Dr f3arnM.*(’o’j Hunios 
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THE STATUE AND SHIRTS AND POLITICS SLEEPING THROUGH THE HAPPY NORTH 



THE DOME 

Brunelleschi’s Wonder 
Over Florence 

BARTHOLDI'S LIBERTY IN 
NEW YORK HARBOUR 

A dome and a statue come into the 
news of the week. Five centuries have 
passed since Bruncllcsclii’s Dome 
crowned the cathedral at Idorcncc. Fifty 
years have passed since Bartholdi’s 
Statue . of liberty - first crowned the 
harbour of New York. 

Brunelleschi’s Dome was the wonder 
of his day, a miracle at which all the 
::: world marvelled, 

V ;■ iFP; for a dome so con¬ 
structed had never 
before been scon. 
Florence, before it 
was completed in 
all its stately 
beauty, coidd 
hardly believe in 
it. It might be 
said that its 
architect had to 
thrust it ^ down 
the Florentines’ 
throats; but when 
it was revealed Florence invited all the 
world to admire. It was more than two 
centuries later that Christopher Wren 
came to look on it -with an architect’s 
discerning eye, and t'o store ^ up its 
ingenuity of structure in his mind, for 
the time when ho should build another 
dome on St Paul's. 

Sir Christopher had his difficulties 
with his patrons, and they did not end 
when his mighty work was finished, but 
he fared no worse than Brunelleschi 
before the work began. He lived in a 
groat time in Florence, when Donatello 
the sculptor and his rival Ghiberti were 
his companions. 

A Genius With a Vision 

Brunelleschi knew he could build the 
dome, and for more than thirty years 
had his secret plans ready ; but Florence 
would not support this visionary genius, 
and sent for experts from other lands. 
But if Brunelleschi filled them with 
doubt the foreign exports left them in 
despair, so they allowed Brunelleschi to 
begin. That was in 1420, and he took 
lO years for his task. He just lived to 
see his pride and glory rise above 
Florence, complete except the lantern. 

In those days Italy was not a king¬ 
dom, but a.number of States often at 
war with one another, 
and always in rivalry, 

Pisa with Florence, 

Genoa with Milan, 

Venice with Padua, 
and often all against 
all. Each had its 
Dictator,, and in 
Brunelleschi’s time 
the Medici family, 

'with Co si mo do 
Medici at their head, 
were becoming rulers 
of Florence. Cosimo 
just came in time 
to see the dome com¬ 
pleted. 

In what a different 
day, and in what 
different circumstan¬ 
ces, was Bartholdi’s 
Statue of Liberty un¬ 
veiled in New York 
Harbour. A Now 
World, not discovered till 
after the rising of the 
become the world’s greatest republic, 
with some States as big as Italy. One 
of them is the .second home of far more 
Italians than ever lived in Florence. 

To this republic Germans, Italians, 
M.'igyars, Pole.s have flocked to join the 
Jingiisli, Dutch, and French who were 
its first settlers and to make another 
iiiirope in America. Many of them went 



sixty years 
dome, had 


Uniforms Not Wanted 
in This Country 

GOVERNMENT TO ACT 

The Government is at last to intro¬ 
duce a Bill prohibiting the practice of 
wearing political uniforms which has 
been growing up in this country among 
tlic F'ascist followers of the Dictators. 

Kcccnt happcning.s in London and 
other cities liavc proved that the assem¬ 
bling and marcliing of groups of men 
and women in coloured shirts leads to 
grave disorder. Our police liavc liad to 
undertake duties which should not be 
necc.ssary in a well-ordered community, 
and a state of terror lias arisen in many 
quarters. 

Such methods of advocating political 
02111110113 arc entirely foreign to this 
country, where freedom of speech and 
of political campaigning arc among our 
most precious rights.' Propaganda by 
intimidation is detestable to ns, and 
there is a growing feeling that even 
marches by disgruntled groups are a 
form of exerting political jircssuro on a 
Government w'liich should not be allowed. 
The Jarrow marcli is an e.xception, and 
is quite in order and quite well behaved. 

A new Govenimcnt Bill will grant 
powers to the to close areas 

against political marches, extending 
that 2ii‘hici2ilc which already prevents 
organised marches in the neighbourhood 
of Parliament when it is sitting. 

ONLY HALF A HERO 

Fauzi Kaukji Runs Away 

One of the workVs. petty dictators has 
gone the way all such fellows should go. 

l'’auzi-cd-Din Kaukji, whoso story we 
told the other day, when he appointed 
himself Commandcr-in-Chiof of the 
roaming Arab bands in Palestine, has 
run away, tic could not have done a 
better service to the cause of 2>cacc. 

While he flourished he led the British 
forces a pretty daiicc, for he was an able 
swashbuckler who knew a good deal 
about the hit-and-run kind of warfare; 

rovtunatcly for both Arabs and Jew.s, 
and no less for the Britisli who arc 
trying to hold the balance oven, Kaukji, 
true to his principles, lied over the 
Palestine frontier into the No-Man’s- 
Land of Transjordania, where Ids mixed 
force was nearly surrounded. TJic 
English forces had been slowly and 
quietly forcing him l)y an encircling 
movement toward tlio frontier, . but 
they left one road of c.sca2ic 02)cn and 
Kaukji took it. 

So the country and the British Army 
arc well rid of him. 


THANK YOU, DOG 

A woman walking along .a footpath 
near the railway about seven miles from 
Newcastle was suiqrriscd when a dog 
came racing to her and junqK'd up at her. 

At first she thought it was attacking 
her, for it tore a button from lier coat, 
but when it ran 112' embankment 
she followed, and found three cldidren 
2)laying on the line. One crc2)t away, 
but she had just time to lift the other 
two to safety t)cforc a train went f)y. 

Conlinaeil liom icevious column 
there in search of liberty of mind and 
conscience. 

It is America's proud boast that they 
find Idbcrty there, and that the statue 
set up.fifty years ago is the symbol. 

Bartholdi’s struggles to establish this 
mastcr2iiecc are not to be com2rared 
with those of Brimellesclii, But they 
were not small. When the statue (150 
feet high) was finished it remained long 
in Paris, towering over the roof to2)s, 
because the demand for it in America 
had weakened. But at last tlie money 
was raised to bring it over, a site was 
found for it, and after two years’ delay 
it was installed, a gift from F’rance to the 
younger Republic. 


A New Excuse For 
Motorists 

A new excuse has been accepted for a 
motorist wlio crashed. He was aslecj:), 

Wdiilc in this condition lie nearly ran 
down a 2>olicc officer, who stated that 
he liad to jum2i from his cycle and take 
cover behind a tree. The car went on, 
and was brought iq) by some other trees. 

The 2’nlice took out a summons 
against tliu motorist, alleging that he 
drove without due care. But that the 
Hull stqicudiary magistrate could not 
allow. It was in the early hours of the 
moriiiiig Avhcu the accident occurred, 
and the motorist pleaded he was very 
tired and fell aslce2i. 

In the magistrate’s view a motorist 
who suddenly falls aslec2) at the wheel 
is no more to blame than one who is 
suddenly taken ill! 

The siunmons was dismissed, and now 
it seems that all a motorist lias to do 
when he runs into a tree or a cycli.st or 
a bus is to pi-ovc ho was aslcei). 

FIREWORK DAY 

Everybody Should Be Careful 

The C N once again calls attention to 
the danger of fireworks in the wrong 
place. Tlicso toys are very dangerous 
when let off in confined .s2)aces such as 
a small back-garden. Bccahsc a sky¬ 
rocket was released in a back-garden 
a throe-years-old boy lost his life. 

Another six-year-old boy bought a 
sky-rocket and took it home, gleefully 
looking forward to sec it flying skyward 
and emitting a great dis2day of light. 
His mother let it off in her back-garden. 
The rocket shot from its holder into a 
perambulator in which little Harold 
Blaiicliard was lying, and the child died 
from the burns. At the inquest Hull'’s 
Chief Constable said that it was an 
offence against the laiv to sell gunpowder 
in the form of freworhs to children under 
the age of 13. 

If you have fireworks to let off today, 
let Daddy do it for you in a 2haco of 
safety; and bo sure that yon do not 
friglitcn animals. 

MAKING A WORM TURN 

A Use For Jazz at Last 

A Ja2iancsc scientist has discovered 
a use for jazz noise. 

'I'hefic devastating things 2)laycd on a 
grainojilioue, ho declares, have fatal 
effects oil a certain parasite worm 
which is ruining the Ja2')auc.sc silk 
industry. 

It seems that the maggot so much 
dislikes jazz that it burrows dec2i into 
the body of the silkworm to get away 
from the sound of it, and there it dies 
of suffocation in less than half-an-]iour. 

We do not wonder that the maggots 
2iretcr suffocation to jazz; but wliat 
about the factory ivorkors who would 
have to listou to the jazz, too ? Might 
not the effect on them be just as 
disastrous to the Japanese silk industry ? 

THE PROFESSOR'S TALE 

Not in the Train That Did 


Not Stop 

Professor Joad has been speaking 
at a meeting of Friends of the Lake 
Country, and told-this story. 

He was waiting in the bitter cold for a 
train to London. The non-stoii Cornisli 
express astonishingly stopped at the 
station and he 2iromptly got on board. 
He was standing with one foot in the 
carriage when a railway official called 
out, “ You can’t get in here, sir. The 
train does not stop.” 

“That's all riglit,” said the professor; 
" then I’m not in it.‘’ 


Scandinavia Keeps 
the Peace 

FIVE COUNTRIES WHO WANT 
NO DICTATORS 

While half Europe stirs uneasily 
under the threat of strife, five coun¬ 
tries of the North go their ways 
undisturbed by the sliadow. 

Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, 
and Finland do not need to 2irotcst that 
their chief interest is peace. They have 
it. It is to the interest of none to disturb 
it. They have no possessions to covet. 
Tlicir ■wealth is their industry, 'f hey stand 
ill no one’s way. Tlicy are left alone. 

Stranger than , this, . these countries 
arc not as those which arc hap2)y because 
they have no Iiistory. Tlieir history is 
in their great past, and it has not been 
without its storm and conflict. From 
Scandinavia sailed the Viking w'arriors 
who reached the outposts of the New 
World before Columbus. From Denmark 
came the Danes who harried Britain and 
w'orried Alfred. There was a time in the 
17th century when Swxdon w'as mistress 
of lialf northern Europe. 

Democratic States 

But now, these struggles over, the 
northern countries have settled down 
like wise w'arriors to the 2)rcservation of 
the 2^caco they have won. They arc 
democratic States in a world wdiich has 
still jto struggle to make itself safe for 
government of the people by the people 
for the people. Last w-eek tlioy celebrated 
their liberty, their immunity from 
Dictators who speak peace w'itli a sword 
in their months, by holding a Day of the 
North. They kept the day together 
because all have realised that the only 
ho2ic of keeping the position they have 
won is by kcc2)ing it together, 

TIio Kings wdio govern by the will of 
their peoples broadcast throughout their 
countries the hopes and beliefs they 
share in common. King Gustav of 
Sweden, Europe’s oldest monarch, spoke 
first. Ills long cx2ioriencc had taught 
him, lie .said, -that the concord of the 
north wais essential for the ha2ipy future 
of the northern poo2des. 

An Example to Europe 

King Christian of Denmark and 
Icelaiui reminded the millions of hearers 
who I listened in churches, schools, 
tlioatrcs, and kincmas that at the 
beginning of the Great War he had 
invited King Haakon of Norway ' to 
join with him in standing side by side in 
keeping peace and neutrality. King 
Haakon, followhig King Christian, 
said the foundation of closer cooiioration 
betw'ccn the Northern States must he 
toleration and goodwill, wliicli can work 
out to the eternal benefit of the nations. 

The President of Finland added his 
assenting voice to the view' that the 
I'lnnisli 2>eoplo must cooperate W'ith tlio 
Scandinavian countries to maintain the 
Northern 2^oacc, doubly im2rortant in 
these mipeaccful days. 

So these five countries, which have 
warred in the past, have joined again 
lor no w'arlikc 2nirposc, and with only one 
conquest iii view', the conquest of Peace. 

They set au example to Euro2ic, and 
they alter the old saying. “ Happy is the 
country W'ithont a history.” into “ Hajqiy 
arc the countries w'hich do not want a 
Dictator.” 


WHAT THE WIND DID 

October’s parting gale set iqi a bad 
record for harm and mischief. These 
arc a few things tlic wind did: 

It blew a double-decker tramcar off 
the rails near Glasgow-. 

It lifted up a cage of vultures at tlio 
Edinburgh Zoo, turned it insidc-out, 
and let the birds go free. 

It carried away five hangars at the 
Air Force station near Paisley and 
hurled them 100 yards. 

It:drove the battleship Nelson from 
her anchors in the Firth of Forth. 
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GOLD )N THE NORTH-WEST 
Several gold claims have been 
staked recently in the Yellowknife 
and Great Slave areas of Canada's 
North-West. Yields of the precious 
metal have been so satisfactory in 
the Yellowknife region that a town 
may be established there next year. 



GDYNIA THREATENED. Shifting sands may eventually close Poland's Baltic 
porl of Gdynia A long narrow peninsula is extending year by year across the 
mouth of the bay on which Gdynia stands. Experts also forecast that the sea 
may break through the peninsula and the whole bay be silted Up. 

NEW CASPIAN channel The first fishing vessels have passed through 
the new Byelinsky Channel across the shallows of the northern part of the 
Caspian Sea. The channel, 18 miles long, connects Astrakhan and the Volga 
Delta witti Guryev and a Iwo-mlle dam protects it from shifting sands. 


ARCTIC 

OCEAN 


ARCTIC FOOTBALL 
The Soviet steamship Igarka was 
recently held up for a time in the 
Ice-pack of the Arctic Ocean. The 
crew laid out football and netball 
pitches on the ice and spent much 
of their time playing these games. 


^^ICELANpl 
Faroe Islands*'- 


BRITISH 
ISLES(5 


AERIAL 
SIGNPOSTS 
Airmen in USA are 
greatly helped by 
new direction-signs 
placed at 15-mile 
intervals on roofs of 
prominent buildings. 
The signs give place- 
names, and direction 
and distance to 
nearest aerodromes. 
More than 60 per 
cent of the country is 
now covered. 


Equator—the middle 
fine round the globe 


NE^«Foy^b®p| 

I^PlJmouth 

.ATLANTIC 
OC r AN 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 



SHARKS V DIVERS 
Sharks abound In 
the waters ofFSinga- 
pore where great 
new wharves arc 
being built, so the 
divers who are 
superintending the 
laying of foundations 
are armed with big 
knives. The suit of 
one diver was ripped 
open by a shark 
recently. 




AUSTRALIA 







SHARK DELAYS LINER. While the Union Castle liner 
Llandaff Castle was passing through the Red Sea a 25-feet 
tiger-shark became impaled on her bows.. Speed vvas‘ 
consequently much reduced, and the journey to South Africa 
was Interrupted ofFPerim while the shark was removed , 
PANIC-STRICKEN LIONS. Forest fires on Marral Plain in 
Portuguese East Africa caused lions to shelter in Villages near 
Queiimane. The panic-stricken lions killed six natives 

NewPlgrtieL/tli!^ 



IN AUSTRALIA’S DESERT 

WATER FOR COLONIES 

Water storage and distribution schemes in 
British Honduras and British Guiana arc to 
be developed with the aid of money grants 
from the British Government 

«> 


Sydney Museum ofTicials have found in the 
heart of Central Australia marine fossils 
perhaps 700 million years old. Queer 
lizards of the gecko species were found, and 
large numbers of white-winged wrens and 
robins were seen living in the desert. 


TO SEE HIS BROTHER 

18,000 Miles on a Cycle 

Mr Iiric Nuttall in India wished to 
SCO his brother in Scarborough, so he 
mounted his bicycle arid rode off. 

Ho began his ride in February of last 
year, and in his 18.000 miles he has 
travelled through Persia, Iraq, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece, Bulgaria, Yugo-Slavia, 
Austria, Germany, and Belgium, cycling 
all the way except when he took ship 
from Syria to Athens and made the 
Channel crossing, After about 300 
miles of ICngland’s green and pleasant 
land (it must have seemed very green 
and pleasant after some of the in¬ 
hospitable comitrio.s he had travelled) 
Eric Kuttall arrived at Scarborough only 
to find that his brother had left for Egypt. 

Attacked by bandits, in danger of 
falling from exhaustion in the pitiless 
desert between Bagdad and Damascus, 
mistaken for a revolutionary, robbed 
of iii.s money and pa.ssport, tlii.s globe- 
pcdallor played his mouth-organ when¬ 
ever he felt lonely, and enjoyed his 
travels so much that he is now intending 
to cycle from England to Capetown. 


ENGLISH HEMP 

There scem.s some prosjiect of adding 
hemp to our British crops. 

A good start has been made at Billing 
in Northamptonshire with seed bought 
from the United States. Good length, 
10 to 12 feet, was obtained, and this is 
of much importance. The plant is 
therefore grown in close row.s lilcc corn 
to prevent branching. 

Nearly 2,000,000 tons of hemp arc 
imported every year. Its main uses are 
for producing strong ropes and twines 
and for making strong, coarse fabrics 
for sails, fire-hoses, and so on. In Italy, 
however, they have just invented a 
proce.ss for using it to make finer cloths 
resembling linen, and some beautiful 
fabrics of this sort have been shown in 
London. 


NEARLY ON TOP 

One of a string of five balloons .sent up 
by Professor Robert Millikan from San 
Antonio, California, reached 92,000 feet. 

Others of the five balloons which 
carried instruments to record the height 
reached, as well as the numbers of elec¬ 
tric particles falling on them from out¬ 
side the atmosphere, reached between 
55,000 and 08 ,000 feet. They were 
recovered when they fell and returned to 
the address 011 their labels. 

Pro/cs.sor Millikan, who sent them up 
for information about the cosmic rays, 
notes that 92,000 feet is within two per 
cent of the upper level of the stratosphere, 
and almost as high .as the real atmos¬ 
phere reaches. 


POOR LITTLE ISLANDS 

But for the Aby.s.sinian and Spanish 
wars there might be prosperity today 
in the Faroe Islands instead of distress. 

The market for .sun-dried fish, on 
which nearly all these islanders depend, 
has been destroyed by these wans. 

So serious is the situation .that the 
Government of Denmark, of which the 
Faroes are a province, has come to the 
rescue with a loafi of ;^ioo,ooo as security 
to the islanders for unsold stocks of 
fish, and £50,000 is to be spout on 
advertising to create a new market. 


THREE PLYMOUTHS 

Our Devonshire Plymouth has at 
least two namesakes. 

There is Plymouth where the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed in America in 1620, 
and New Zealand has a New Plymouth, 
where settlors made their homes in i8.|i^ 

In a few years New Plymouth, now 
a thriving town of nearly 20,000 people, 
will celebrate its centenary, and as a 
moinimcnt to the Devonshire people 
who founded New Plymouth, it is 
proposed to provide a high-powered 
revolving light on the .summit of the 
great conical rock overlooking the port. 


A CUP GOES BEGGING 

Nobody wants the Cup offered by 
someone lor the fastest Atlantic passage. 

When the Normandie porfonned the 
feat the Cup was handed to the I'rench 
owners. Now that the Queen Mary has 
done better the Cnnard White Star 
directors arc in fear that the trophy will 
be passed on to them, and they do not 
want it. 

Nobody wants it, and the idea of one 
stcam.ship company passing it to another, 
as if it wore a Itiigby football, after a 
successful run is something more than 
ridiculous. It would establish a sort of 
competition in stcara-ship services and 
among the commanders of ocean liners, 
which is undesirable either in the interests 
of efficiency or public safety. 

The Blue Riband, like the A.slic.s which 
our cricketers are trying to bring back 
from Australia, is just a symbol. So 
let it remain. Nothing else is wanted by 
sailors or cricketers. 


The Old Men of Man 

A group of young Manchester 
graduates and undergraduates have been 
investigating a circle of standing stones 
at the Braaid in the Isle of Man, and 
have not only repaired the circle by 
raising fallen stones, but have brought 
new stones to light. 

After removing gorsc bushes on .some 
rough moiind.s they revealed a big 
scries of stones, almost all of which had 
once stood erect, and had been the 
flanks of two parallel banks of earth 
and rubble. Tlicrc were .traces of four 
very small enclosures, in one of rvhich 
fragments of charcoal were found, 
showing that someone had lived there. 

The arrangement of the stones is 
umrsual, and it is thought the circle 
may ho a link between the circles of the 
Bronze Age and those of Roman Britain, 
There seems reason to suppose that the 
small enclosures w^erc used for ceremonial 
purposes. 


RUSSIANS OF THE 
BRONZE AGE 

Buried on the Caravan Route 

Near Orsk, wdicrc the caravans from 
Asia have for centuries entered Euro¬ 
pean Russia, a railway is being built. 

While the excavations were being 
made a party of Russian archaeologists 
vi.sited them, and examined some of the 
ancient burial mounds that have been 
laid open. In one of them they found the 
skeletons of 12 pcojilc who had been 
buried sitting with their knees up almost 
to their chins, and bowls for food by 
their side. In one . of the bowls wore 
some broken sheep bonc.s. ■ This is tlic 
method of burial practisetl by peoples in 
Asia, Europe, and Africa in the late 
Stone Age. It continued for centuries 
after, and there is a skeleton in its tomb 
in the Egyptian section of the British 
Mu.scum buried in this way. This .skele¬ 
ton is from a grave of the First or Second 
Egyptian Dynasty, about 6000 years ago. 

The Russian skeletons are believed to 
belong to the Bronze Age, and arc about 
2000 years later. Their interest is that 
they show how long tiiis ancient wa5' of 
burial persisted. It is found in the 
burial mounds of Britain, some of which 
arc as old as those of Orsk. The 
practice of putting f),od by the side of 
those wlio were making the last dread 
journey lasted into historic times iii 
Europe, and St Augustine denounced 
“ the sinful mistake of placing meat and 
drink in the tombs of the dead.” 


BACK NUMBERS FROM AMERICA 

More and more America exports to 
England back numbers of its magazines, 
■which sell here because they are cheap. 

Our publi.shcrs complain of this trade, 
urging that such dumping is gros.sly 
unfair to them ; they think a duty 
should bo levied at a rate which would 
equalise matters. 
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Trumpets Sounding For 
a Pessimist 

A ll the trumpets have been 
sounding for one of our 
poets, A. E. Housman. ■ 

It is not to be denied that 
Mr Ilousinan was a great man 
of high character and renowned 
far and wide for his brilliant 
intellect. But now that every 
grown-up paper has said how 
great a poet Mr Housman was 
the C N would like to say how 
great a pity it is tliat so fine a 
poet was moved by so poor a 
philosophy. 

Mr Housman believed there was 
very little in the world except 
the beauty the eye can sec. He 
loved the cherry blossom, and 
has made thousands love it. 
But he was a pessimist, with a 
philosophy that had nothing in it. 

His main theme was the 
uselessness of human existence, 
founded on the narrow con¬ 
ception of life as an individual 
possession.* Always he was 
lamenting that he had to die, 
in common with his unhappj^ 
race. He showed no trace of 
gratitude for life itself, or of our 
great inheritance. His owii long 
and brilliant life was enrichecl 
by thousands of years of human 
ancestry ; he lived and worked 
by virtue of generations of lives 
that have passed but are still 
living in the very words he used 
so splendidly ; yet this master of 
words could find no word to 
express the value of the torch of 
life passed on to him. 

When he was crude in the 
utterance of his pessimism he 
reminded us how poor that philo¬ 
sophy appears when line words 
fail in its decoration. This is from 
the new volume of his poems 
just published : 

Olt, the pearl seas are yonder,' 
The gold and amber shore ; 
Shires where the girls are fonder, 
Towns ivhere the pots hold more. 
And here fret we and moulder 
By grange and rick and shed. 
And every moon are older. 

And soon we shall he dead. 

This is poor stuff, apart from 
the philosophy of annihilation 
which it expresses. The fourth 
line echoes a particularly vulgar 
music-hall song of long ago, and 
the last line is often on the Iprs 
of fools. Yet, worthless as this 
is, it has the value of exposing 
the crudity of other of these 
poems whose beauty is no more 
than a gai'nicnt for dry bones. 

If we turn from these unlovely 
lines to Mr Housman at his best, 
we find poetry that may live. 

. With this iroct life was always a 
progress from. grave to grave, 
and yet his best lives on, to 
prove that existence may he a 
progress from life to life. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

aboua the hidden waters of the ancient Riuer 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Lonely Congregation 

■ynis is the .story of a congregation 
in the clinrcli of a .small-York¬ 
shire village a few Sundays ago. 

There were nine people in the pews : 
three bachelors, three widows, and 
three maiden ladies, and the vicar in 
the pulpit was a widower. 'There was 
still a fourth trinity in this little 
company, for three came from one 
family, a widow, a bachelor, and a 
maiden lady. 

Is there not .something ujdifting in 
the picture of thc.se ten lonely iieople 
meeting where, if two or three arc 
gathered together in His name, they 
are not alone ? 

November 
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Blind-Mail Fog—By J. R. Monsell 

The Tramp 

From a Correspondent 

'Y'niciuc were three customers in the 
confectioner’s shoj), two ladies and 
a tramp standing near the door. 

One of the ladies looked .at him 
with obvious ill-favour plainly she 
tbought such disreputable customers 
should be kept out of doors. 'The 
shojilady did not seem pleased to sec 
him, and said sharply, “ No, we 
haven’t any bits.” 

lie was .shuffling out when the 
third customer .said, “ Just one mo¬ 
ment, please,” asked for a veal pic, 
and gave it to the tramj). ‘‘ They 
haven’t any bits,” .she said, " but 
perhaps this will do.” 

Overheard in the Club 

Mr Brown has gone to Australia ; 
he has not seen it fur yf years. 

How old is he ? 

Seveniy-fi'cc, - 

The Things To Be Sorry For 

I f eel more acutely the unkind things 
I’ve done than the wrong things, and 
I’ve done enough of both. 1 renietn- 
ber a tlirusli I had as a boy; it used 
to call out for food, and 1 didn’t 
answer it often. I, often think of it 
now. Henry Arthur Jones 


Strange Occupations 

Ministry of Hkaltii statement 
reveals examples of unexpected 
occupations met with in the adminis¬ 
tration of the National Health Insnr- 
ance scheme. Here arc a few examples. - 
A hovcllcr is a man who helps barges 
to negotiate bridges in the Medway. 
Scribbling engineers take their name 
from their duties in Yorkshire woollen 
mills. Hobblcrs are engaged by 
Bristol pilots to assist in navigating 
slii])s into dock. Sworn-meter-.and- 
wciglier is the ancient title of persons 
ajipointcd to weigh and measure goods 
brought into the port of Kingston- 
u])on-IIulI. Lookers arc rural workers 
who care for sheep moved from lyilanj 
farms to marshland in the spring. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

^ iiMROUKSSKR says she has an 
fPP interest in all her cu.stomcr.s. 
And makes cajiital out of them. 
Cl 

'I'mcRic Ls said to be a shortage of 
cojipers in London, Burglars haven't 
noticed it. 

0 

HYPNOTIST .says that wlicn a child he 
coidd send people to sleep. Tired 
them out. 

0 

A has invented something to keep 
cars warm in winter, A box on 
the ears ? 

0 

A ori-;,\t man never w'histlc.s,- says a 
writer. Boesn’t give himself airs. 

0 

'J'liKKK ai'o plenty of short cuts in the 
country. But townswomen have 
their Iiair bobbed too. 

0 • 

Jt np.scts nervons cliildrcn to he 
photographed. They are taken ill. 


Peter Puck Wants 
To Know 



If the Fifth of November will bring 
many reports not in the news 




'J'ni-; modem builder doesn’t like cellars, 
lie won’t put them down. 

0 

jrAsiiioNAnLi: hats are higher. But some 
arc not up to much. 

0 

pnopi.R want a good deal for their 
money nowadays, says a 
firm of house-furnishers, Wc 
slioidd have thought they 
preferred oak. 

© ' 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
X"' CKK is now no need whatever for 
anyone to sleep out in London. 
^ALcnoNiAN Market is to remain as 
it is. 

QoAr.vir.i.E in Leicestershire has had no 
fatal road accidents for a year. 
JUST AN IDEA 
It is only by putting onr best into life 
that we can get the best out. / 


Like Angels Gathering 
Round 

By The PHgrim 

'HERE was the sound of singing 
birds in one of London’s saddest 
places flic other day. 

Crossing 'I'rafalgar Square about 
five in the afternoon, a friend of ours 
licard the flutter' of innumerable 
wings and the chattering and whistling 
of countless little birds. There v/as a 
host of .sparrows and a murmuring of 
starlings round Nelson’s Column and 
on! all the ledges of the National 
Gallery and St Martin-in-tlie-Ficlds. 
Even the pigeons flew up as though 
startled by the ceaseless twittering 
and lluttcring v/hich almost drowned 
the noise of the traffic. 

But our friend was most impressed 
wlicn be went down into the crypt of 
St Martin. The roar of London was 
bushed in that deep place of refuge 
where so many tired folk find rest and 
peace, but the sound of singing birds 
could still bo heard. Jt was as if 
flic angels, remembering the gracion.s 
ministry of this .spot in wliicli broken 
lives arc often mended, had gatlicrcd 
round on hovering wing, and there 
came to his mind the words : 

0 hush the noise, ye men of strife, 

And hear the angels sing. 

The Sweet Things of 
This World 

X)ne passage in your letter a little 
displeased me. 'flic rest was 
notliing but kindness, which Robert’s 
letters arc always brim-full of. 

You say that “ this world to you 
seems drained of all its sweets ! ” At 
first I liad hoped you only meant to 
intimate tlic high price of sugar, but 
I am afraid you meant more. 

O, Robert. I don’t know wliat you 
call sweet. Honey and the honeycomb, 
roses and violets, arc j’ct in tlic Earth. 
The Sun and Moon yet reign in Heaven, 
and the lesser ■ lights keep up their 
pretty twinklings. Meats and drinks, 
sweet sights and sweet smells, a country 
walk, spring and autumn, follies and 
repentance, quarrels and reconcile¬ 
ments, have all a sweetness by turns. 

Good humour and good nature, 
friends at borne that love you and 
friends abroad that miss you—you 
possess all these things, and more 
innumerable, and these are all sweet 
things. You may extract honey from 
everything. Charles Lamb to Robert Lloyd 
® 

A Prayer That Wc May Appreciate 
Our Blessings 

O God, we tliank. Thee for the 
spirit tliat binds people in bonds of 
fellowship and love. 

Help us to appreciate more keenly 
tlieigood things of life and the efforts 
of all (those of long ago and those 
in the far-away places of Eartli, as 
well as those of today) whose labours 
and sacrifices make life pleasant for us. 

May we reverence their memory and 
tlieir work ; and in gratitude for their 
services may we serve onr fellows more 
faithfully, living at peace witli all. . 

Amen 
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The Childreii s Newspaper 
The King’s England; The Thrill of Its Ten Thousand Years & the Sights of Its Ten Thousand Places 


This is the Birthday of the new Domesday I’ldok of 
the King’s England. The Six-Years Plan of explor¬ 
ing the wiiole country afresh, the great adventure 


made {)ossiblc by the coming of the motor-car and 
the enterprise of the C N’s proprietors, today secs 
the beginning of its fulfilment in the appearance of 


its first two volumes. One is an epitome of the whole; 
the other is the story of our first county, Kent. They 
are two of the most captivating books of our timc_ 




ENGLAND AND 
EVERYTHING 
TO SEE IN IT 

Enchanted Land : Halt a Million Miles 
in the King’s England. By Arthur Mee. 
With 213 photogravure pictures. 7s 6d. 
Published by Hodder & Stoughton. 


THE WONDER 
OF ENGLAND’S 
GATEWAY 

Kent: The Gateway of England. By 
Arthur Mcc. With 400 places and 226 
pictures in photogravure. 10s 6d. 
Published by Hodder & Stoughton. 


W n read on the wrapper of this book 
that tliero liave been many books 
on England but never one like this ; and 
vve think this is true. 

It is the first volume of the great 
.scries of volumc.s planned to cover the 
King’s England, its towns and cities and 
its ten thousand villages, and it is 
claimed that when the series is complete 
they will give us a complete picture of 
everything to sec in our wonderful 
Motliorland. 

Certainly this volume gives us a 
picture of old and now England which 
must thrill all who love our country. It 
tolls us the story of the great adventure of 
a little company of people going round 
Itngland, seeing all there is to sec, 
opening all the doors that arc open to 
all, and looking on all our old and 
beautiful and curious and historic things. 
There is no country in the world so rich 
in great possessions. We are like the 
Rich Young Ruler, but, unlike him, we 
need not turn away .sorrowful but may 
be joyously proud of the things that 
make England the magnet of the world. 

The Old Old Tale of England 

■This book, which represents so much 
toil of body aiid mind, sucli crowded 
ycar.s of time, and the spending of so groat 
a fortune, not only tells us of this great 
adventure,,but gives us an epitome of 
the wonders to be described in the 
volumc.s to follow, county by county. 
It tells us ill brief ivhat wc may expect 
to find in this great Domesday Book of 
the Twentieth Century. 

It looks round the countryside of ten 
thousand villages and sums up what tire 
traveller sce.s in it. It tells u.s the story 
of the Village Treasure House and all 
tlic treasures it contains. It picks 
out for us some of the marvellous talcs of 
our countryside. It tells us the sad 
story of how the Great War came to the 
village.s; and iii this chapter is something 
that was not known before—a record 
of those villages of England where all 
the men came b.^ck. It tells us of the 
immortal memories that linger in so 
m;iny places in our countryside, and 
pictures for us tiro pathos of the quiet 
corner that wc call God’s Acre, the last 
resting-place of great .and simple folk. 
It takes ns along tile great roads and 
down the little lanes, and'it runs down 
the corridors of time back to tlie old 
old far-off days. 

Wonderful it all is, and wonderful, too, 
is the look round tlic present and into 
the future, for this book believes wc 
have a future nobler and nobler yet. 

Brides, Hermits, and Witches 

If wc would have stories, here they arc. 
If we would learn history, here it is. 
If we ivould know just enough about 
architecture to understand a church 
wc shall find it here. If we rvould 
understand what our churches have been 
ill the life of our people this book tells 
us. If we are interested ill stained-glass 
windows or in painted walls this book 
will delight us. It runs through the 
sculpture gallery of our villages. It tells 
us of the loveliest fonts in the world. It 
de.scribcs for us our unique National 
Portrait Gallery in brass. It tells us 
of the medieval craftsman’s marvellous 
legacy of screens, and .scats, and roofs, 
and pulpits, and pews. It tells ns of 
doorways a thousand years old and of 
doors that have been swinging on their 
lunges for 8oo years. It tells ns of 
little stone houses in \vhich hermits 


have shut themselves up to look on 
the .'iltar all their lives. It tells us the 
pathetic story of the bridal marriage 
garlands. It tells us of the visible sign 
of witchcraft in many of our villages. 

The Stories 

Who knows that dramatic scene of 
the coining home of Elorcncc Night¬ 
ingale ? Wlio Icnows the attic in which 
William Tyirdalc .slept when lie was 
thinking out his English Bible ? Who 
Icnows the little school to which both 
I’epys and Cromwell went—and ivho 
knows ivhero Cromwell’s head remains 
visible to this day (the Editor of this 
book has held it in his hand) ? Who 
knows tlio moving little talc of John 
Bull of Brittens Earm ? Who can guess 
the home of that fine old squire who 
would slop suddenly at a group of 
children in his village and surprise them 
by saying (quite truly), “ Do you know 
wlio I am ? I am little Jack Horner.” 
All these things arc hero. 

And there is the story of the slave 
who slccp.s with his master, of the queer 
scpiiro rvho .saved Bodiam Castle, of the 
hero of Plague Island, and the adven¬ 
tures of an old tin hat. There is a host 
of the little talcs that go on from age 
to age, pictures of Shakespeare setting 
out for immortality, Milton writing 
Paradise Lost, Latimer hurling Ins 
thunderbolts. Captain Scott in the 
solitudes of Somerset and of Antarctica. 

Our Inner and Outer Circles 

It is an enchanting ride that this book 
takes us in one of its twelve chapters: 
one <piick journey round the Outer Circle 
of England and another quick journey 
round the Inner Circle. Wc go from 
the gateway of England to the Thames, 
over the river and on to the wonder of 
Norwich, across the Eons and up to 
the Yorkshire Moons, by Durham and 
the Roman wall to Wordsworth’s 
cottage and Ruskin’.s grave, the won¬ 
derful way to the Wyo hy I.ivcrpool, 
Chester, Hereford, and I.udlow, to 
Worcester witli King John and Glouces¬ 
ter with ttic Conqueror’s sou, to tlic 
stirring sights of Bristol, B.ath, and 
Wells, down to the Atlantic coast, to 
wonderful Exeter, to Constable’.s spire 
at Salisbury and Alfred’s dust at 
Winchester, and back to London for a 
sliort run round the England of Bunyan, 
Cromwell, Shakespeare, and Milton, and 
all the beauty of the central counties of 
onr land. Wc come upon lost temples 
and deserted churches, upon w'onderful 
gardens, moated homes, and ruined 
castles, upon the grave of Peter Pan’s 
Wendy, and Tom Moore's little daughter, 
and Marjorie Wilson who wrote such 
lovely poems in this pajicr. Wc come 
to the paradise where Cobden sleeps. 
Wc find a black prince and a Red Indian 
princess sleeping by the Thames. 

Great Play of Little England 

Wc come over our prehistoric track¬ 
ways and find the first villages onr 
people lived in. Wc see their graves 
strewn about the Downs. Wc come 
upon their ancient temples. We see 
the w'Orks of the Romans rvhosc cities 
lie beneath our fields of corn, of tlie 
Saxons -udio built up England from the 
Roman ruins, of the Normans who 
changed the face of the land and set up 
impressive monuments. A wonderful 
chain of history it is, rvitli all these 
scenes in the great play of Ijittle England. 


'T’liis is the first county volume in the 

, Iving’s England books whicli are 
planned to cov'cr the whole country with 
a new kind of guide book, telling us 
everything to be seen in every town and 
village in the Land. 

We think the publishers arc not 
extravagant in their claim that no other 
book has ever done for any county wiiat 
this book docs for Kent. 

Tlicrc have been many guide boolcs 
for all our counties, but most of them 
(may w'c not say all of them ?) have been 
selective until now ; this is the only 
county book w'c know which shows us 
the way to every place, puts it in its 
.alphabetical order, and gives ns every¬ 
thing to sec in it. Hero is every in¬ 
teresting church, all the brass portraits 
and sculptures and monuments, the old 
glass, the old barns, the old trees, the 
old bells. 

One thing w'c like aliout the idea of 
the King’s Ifngland books is that they 
waste no time or space in telling ns of 
trifling • things—they give ns just the 
things we want to know when w'c get 
there. They do not waste their time in 
telling us where the post office is, or 
which is shop-closing day, or where wo 
can get lunch or how mnclr we shall pay 
for it; they tell ns instead what to look 
for in the village, all about the church, 
how old it is, the interesting people 
buried in it, something about the bdau- 
tiful screen, or the font; and they tell us 
of anytliing curious, or rcmarlcable, or 
pathetic, or historic, and perhaps some¬ 
thing of a village hero, or a story of the 
old liousc. 

Tales of Kent 

We imagine that there arc many 
villages .in Kent that arc now in a book 
for the first time, and wo imagine also 
that there arc many villages in 'tliis book 
which will be surprised to find how 
interesting they really are. Wo should 
like to know, for example, how many 
people at Sevenoaks know of Harold's 
Saxon road to Hastings. Wc slrould 
like to know how many people at 
Eynstord (or even in England, as far as 
•that goes) know how near their village 
came to being the birthplace of human 
flight; how many people at Teston know 
the story of the slave who lies in tiic 
cluirchy.ard there ; how many people at 
Chatham remember the pedlar with his 
coat of many colours ; and how many 
Kent folk know the sad tale of the 
beautiful white lady of Eastwcll. As for 
the talc of Sir George Sondes and his 
two sons, it is, as this book says, like 
the story of the Prodigal Son ; no one is 
likely to forget it. 

This Matchless County 

We come upon Tennyson’s Brook 
(how' interesting that i.s !), and Darwin’s 
old garden, upon the oldest English 
picture gallery, the oldest window in 
England, the finest bra.s.s portraits in 
England, and the olde.st building stand¬ 
ing in these isles—^what is there not in 
this rvondcrfnl Kent ? Even if it were 
not the Gateway of England, says this 
book, it would have a matchless place 
in history. If wc take the greatest 
monument our race has given the world, 
our literature, Kent’s pride of place in it 
must stand with Warwickshire’s, for 
Kent produced our first paper and our 
first printing man, and here our first 
printed book was translated. 


Kent is the only county with two 
superb cathedrals, and she lias the oldest 
cathedral nave. She has the soil first 
trod by Englishmen. The face of Kent, 
apart from all the treasure she contains, 
has a variety of appeal unequalled by 
some of the countries of Europe. She 
has surprises that will hold a traveller 
spellbound as he makes his way about 
lior Weald, her quaint marshes, her 
lovely villages, her medieval streets, her 
quiet woodlands, her charming towns, 
her wondrous little lanes, her neatly 
kept churchyards, and, most of all, her 
enchanting North Downs. 

It is possible to live in Kent a lifetime 
and be always finding something new. 
The surprises of its villages arc inex¬ 
haustible, and of /)oo towns and villages 
of Kent it can bo said that they arc 
romantic or . prehistoric or beautiful 
places with a character of their own. 

Like a Story Book 

Its churches arc like the opening of a 
book to the traveller in search of history. 
At Rochester sleeps Panlinus. At 
Upchurch Francis Drake may have 
watched ships passing on'thc waters. At 
Chisleluirst lies the man who led Sir 
Thomas More, to the .scaffold. At 
Charing is a barn in which a banquet was 
laid for Henry the Eighth. In his old 
clnirch at Herne is the chair in which 
Nicholas Ridley .sat. By the altar at 
Eastwcll sleeps that mysterious figure 
believed to bo the last Plantagcnot. At 
Fordwich is the tomb in which it is 
thought Augustine was laid, At Grccn- 
hithc is the inn where Franklin slept the 
night before be disappeared from history. 
At Godmersharn is the first known sculp¬ 
ture of Thomas Bcckct. At Leeds is a 
matchle.ss moated castle. At Aylesford is 
the first battlefield of the English people. 
Mailing has three Norman towers. 

More Than Any Kent Man Knows 

Kent has, of course, the oldest 
churches in our Motherland, hundreds 
with Roman, Saxon, or Norman work in 
them. She has ten castles now lived in 
and more than ten in ruins, and she has 
20 towns worth seeing. She has five 
islands and over a dozen rivers, 250 miles 
of waterway if we do not count the 
Thames. She has over 4000 miles of 
roads, 600 miles wide enough for any 
traffic, and tlicrc arc no better highways 
in lingland to ride on, while running off 
the main arteries is a network of roads 
leading to 400 villages and hamlets and 
small towns. 

What there is for us to see in tlic.se 
400 places is told in this book as it has 
never been told before—always with the 
facts and often with a story, and again 
and again with a wonderful surprise. 

Wc feel sure wc may say that no 
Kent man living knows all the wonder of 
Kent that is in this book ; wc should be 
surprised to know that most of these 
villages were as well known to their own 
people as they arc kirown in those 
500 pages. 

From his hilltop Arthur Moo looks 
down the Darent Valley to the highest 
point of Kent. In this book he looks out 
to the bounds of Kent north, south, cast, 
and rvest, and tells us of its famous past, 
its famous people, and its famous spec¬ 
tacles. Wc can well believe that he 
thinks there is nothing like it in all 
England, and his Book of Kent is a gift 
to his county of which any county in 
the land would be proud. 
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The Plough on the Hilltop 


A Shoemaker of Northampton 



A Wonderful Race Finds Freedom 
In the Midst of War 


III /he midst of civil way there has 
come about in Spain a remarkable change 
in the history of a remarkable race. 

F or the first time the Basques of Spain 
liave a constitutional Government 
of their own. It sat last month in Bilbao, 
the biggest Spanish port on the Bay of 
Biscay, the Government at IMadrid 
having granted to the throe Basque' 
provinces, Guipiizcoa, Vizcaya, and 
Alava, that autonomy which they have 
lo7ig demanded and for'U'hich the Spanish 
Constitution provides. 

The Basques arc one of the oldest 
races in Europe, and it is claimed that, 
liolding their ground against IMoor, 
Goth, Roman, aird earlier invaders of 
Spain, they have been living among the; 
valleys of the western Pyrenees since 
the Stone Ago. The most distinguished 
scholars and scientists in the world have 
visited them to measure their heads, 
to study their quaint customs, and 
to' investigate their language. Many 
theories have been put forward as to 
their origin, and it is now thought that 
they are a mixture of the Iberian and 
Celtic I'aces peopling Europe thousands 
of years ago. 

Their language is unique in Western 
Eiiropcr having sentences built up into 
a single word. 

Some 400,000 Basques live in Spain,' 
ab<nit 200,000 over the border in I'Yanco, 
and .some 200,000 live in South America, 

Borotra and His Beret 

One of the bost-knowi'i living Basques 
is Borotra the tennis player, who 
always wears a beret, tiro typical head¬ 
dress of the race, and his agility and 
deftness with the ball is an outstanding 
characteristic of the men of his race. 
Every Bas(juo village has its pitch for 
the game of pclotc, the fastest of all 
hand-ball games. In many of the 
villages, too, can bo scon dances in which 
men only take part. War dances like 
the sword dance of the Scottish High¬ 
landers, and dances in which animals 
arc 3'opre.scntcd, as among the most 
primitive races known, have long sur¬ 
vived among the Basques. 


■ A primitive form of the drama, too, 
survives in one of the French villages, 
rvlicrc a Ikastoralc is performed which 
may last without a break for seven 
hours. The performers memorise thorj- 
sands of lines of verse, translated into 
their native tongue from old French 
chap-books. These primitive jrlays por¬ 
tray the deeds of kings, popes, cardinals, 
and sultans, and cml in the victory of 
Christianity over the infidel. 

Tv'o ccjiturics ago the Basques -were a 
great seafaring race, sending fleets to the 
cod-fishing grounds off Newfoundland. 
Their most famous sailor was Sebastian 
Del Cano, who was actually the first 
man to steer a ship round tlic world. He 
was the pilot of Magellan’s ship Victoria, 
and when Magcllaii was killed iii the 
rhili]ipincs he brought home the only, 
ship to survive. 

Loyola and Xavier 

other world-famous Basques arc Igna¬ 
tius Loyola, founder of the Jesuits, and 
I'rancis Xavier, the missionary known 
as the Apostle of the Indies, who estab¬ 
lished Chrkstianity in Japan. 

Independence of character has ever 
Irccn strong in this race. It was in their 
remote valleys that the armies of the 
Christians took refuge from the con¬ 
quering Moors, and it was from these 
Bascpic provinces that the I'cconqucst 
of Spain arose. For their part in the 
long struggle the kings of Spain granted 
special privileges to the Basquc.s. 

The Basques have always been among 
the more prosperous people of Spain, 
with a higher standard of cdncatioii 
than in most of the provinces, and with 
well-managed public works. From the 
early days of the Sjianish Republic 
they have agitated for a measure of 
autonojny in order that their native 
language might prevail in their schools 
and that their special privileges in 
taxation should continue. 

Whatever form of Government may 
sit at.Madrid in the years to come, the 
independent character of the Basques, 
like that of the Catalans, must remain a 
factor to be reckoned with. 


Jn tbe (3ueat Silence 

In the Silence of Armistice Day could wc do'better than recall these stirring words 
by Odell Shepard, a visionary' who looks back to the years which have pioneered 
our path, and forward to the mountain heights we must climb f 


Other clays liavc had their glory, but These days of triumph are 
Kinglicst of all that over clawned upon this ancient star. 

I’raisc to all the jrast that made us in the heat of its desire; 

Glory to our elder brothers, those swift runners with the hre 
From the dimmest edge of distance wfio have perished far away, 

Far bcncatli tlie light wc stand in, many years before our day. 

Witli the wind tlicir lircath is woven, and their holy dust is whirled 
Dizzily along the higliways of the swift-forgetting world ; 

Hearts that dared and brains that laboured, hands that toiled to build our day, 
Drifting, drifting through the chambers of dead years, and blown away ! 


How their brows were bright with wonder ! How their feet were'shod with flame! 
BcaUtifuFupon the mountains was the shining way they came. 

Freedom wears her names about her as a starry diadem. 

In this hour of exultation .sliall wc not remember them ? 

Buried deep beneath the ages in the dust of old decay. 

They have heard our sweet, stern bugles blow reveille to 
the day. 

They arc fragrance in the dawn wind ; they arc beauty in 
tlio flower; 

Let us bow our heads Ijcforc them | humbly now—'I'liis is 
their hour. 

We arc standing in the grey dawn of a day they did not knov/. 

On a height they only dreamed of, toiling darkly far below ; 

But our gaze is toward a summit loftier, fairer, mist-cncurlcd, 

.Soaring skyward througli the twilight from tlie. bases of the world. 

Other feet than ours may stand tlrcrc on tlic mountain’s lonely crown; 

We may faint upon the high trails, fall, and lay our burden down ; 



Yet, enough to fill one lifetime is this joy Death cannot touch, 

Peace, and light, and hope of morning ! These are ours, and tlicsc are much. 
Up and up, achieving, failing, weak in flesh but strong of soul. 

We may never live to reach it. Ah^ but loe have seen the goal! 
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History Shows the Way 
To Peace 

For mankind are one in spirit, and an plan was not a success, but it was soon 
instinct hears along, followed by the Quadruple Alliance. 


Ilottnd the earth’s electric circle, the swift 

flash of right or wrong, J. R. Lowell 
In the days when man was only a little 

more advanced than the anilnals 
he hunted, wavs were much more 
frctiuent than they are today. 

Yet even then men realised that they 
could not spend all their time fightinn-, 
and neighbouring tribes often formed 
leagues to prevent war. As a rule they 
had very short lives, but while 'they 
lasted neighbours lived at peace with one 
another. It is from such small begin¬ 
nings as these that our present League 
of Nations has grmvn. 

The most lasting of these early 
attempts to outlaw war were found in 
Ancient Greece. Here they were called 
Amphictyonics,' and the league about 
which we know most was the Amphic- 
tyony of Delphi.. There were 12 towns 
and tribes in this, and their representa¬ 
tives met twice a year. Each member- 
tribe promised on oath not to destroy 
any of the league towns or turn away 
their waters as an act of war. 

A Roman League of Nations 

'T'iie empires of Egypt, Babylon, .Persia, 

and, later, Romo, united a number 
of .small nations, and while the empires 
lasted there were long periods of peace. 
At the height of its power the Roman 
Empire proved to be a very strong 
league of uation,s. Under the rule of 
Rome the peoples who made up this 
mighty empire were allowed ,to keep 
their own customs. At the same time 
they were not allowed to go to war 
with their neighbours, and, though at 
first thcy.must often have been tempted 
to engage in trilial wars, they became 
so used to the idea of the Roman Peace 
that they lost the desire to fight. 

Instead they spent tlicir time building 
up their own civilisations, copying much 
from Rome and the other members of 
the empire. Wlicn first contpicrcd by 
the Romans they wore little more than 
savage tribes, but by the time of the 
fall ol; Romo they were nations. 

Even the least civilised people know 
that some kind of law is necessary if 
they .arc to live together. The Ifiigao.s 
of Lur.on in the Philippine Islands are 
among the mo.st warlike tribes in the 
world; yet even they know a crude 
lorm of justice. When any two members 
of the tribe quarrel tliey appoint a third 
member who is set the taslr of bringing 
about a peaceful settlement of the 
dispute. 

In the Middle Ages Europe was 
divided into a number of .small States. 
They were ruled by kings and princes 
who wore chiefly concerned with robbing 
each other of lands and riches. As the 
rulers were so jealous of their neigh¬ 
bours they were often at war. 

A United States of Europe 
rjURiNG the next few hundred years 
^ there were .several attempts to form 
leagues of peace, the mo.st important 
of them being the Congre,s.s of Vienna 
in 1815. The nations had united to 
fight against Napoleon, and after they 
had defeated him they tried to find 
some way of preventing anybody else 
from building up a great empire in 
Europe. They argued that if they 
could fight together against a common 
enemy they could work together for 
peace. So successful were their efforts 
that for 40 years there was no war on 
the continent. 

People were beginning to realise that 
peace was possible, ancl as during this 
time nations prospered as they had 
not done for many years, they redoubled 
their efforts' to bring about a United 
States of Europe. 

Alexander, T,sar of Russia, suggested 
a Holy Alliance by which Christian 
rulers were to bo as brothers, their 
subjects as children in one family. The 


The members of this were Britain, 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia. 

Toward the cud of the last century 
such great steps were made in the 
world of science that agreements 
between countries became absolutely 
nccc.ssary. Postage, telegraphs, naviga¬ 
tion, aird fisheries arc but a few of the 
ncw_ problems that went to show that 
the nations wore becoming dependent 
on each other. 

In 1890 the first Official Peace Con¬ 
ference was hold at TJio Hague in 
Holland. This was the first official 
conference called to deal with these new 
problems. It looked as tliongh a 
lasting peace would bo possible. TIicu 
in 1914 came the Groat War. 

Eor four years the whole world was 
caught in a war so groat that nothing 
like it liad ever been imagined. The; 
cost in lives, in money, and all tliat had 
been built up in the years of peace was 
so great that statesmen decided to make 
yet another attomjit to outlaw war. 

The League of Nations is the result 
of this effort. It is the greatest con- 
tritnition the world has ever made 
toward helping men to live together as 
human fieings and not as wild beasts. 

The Children of 
the World Unite 

pviCRY Maj', on Goodwill Day, the 
^ children of Wales broadcast a wire¬ 
less inossago.to children throughout the 
world. Children from,70 countries iiave 
replied to this message, and in all those 
countries they will be keeping a two- 
minutes silence at ii a.m. on Armistice 
Day. Their fathers and mothers will- 
have tlifi company of sad memories. For 
tlio children there are no .such ineniories. 
They will look forward, for “ it is to (ho 
young that the future belongs.” 

Peace By Law 

Tf the people of any country arc to live. 

peacefully together they must think 
not only of themselves but of tlic otlu;rs 
with whom they live. In order that the 
country may be ruled in ;i nianncr that 
is of greatest benefit to the people flic 
Government makes laws. 

In the same way, if the nations of the 
world are to live in a .state of peace there 
must be laws which The nations will 
respect and keep. This is called Inter¬ 
national I.aw. 

There arc a number of societies com¬ 
posed of expert.s who study questions of 
International I.aw, of which the Iu.stitutc 
of International Law, the International 
Law Association, and the American 
Institute of International Law are but 
three. 

In December 1924 the League of 
Nations Council appointed a .special com¬ 
mittee, whose task it is to kcc]> the 
Council in touch willi these experts and 
to see that the law between nations is as 
just and as practical as possible. 

The First World 
Court of Justice 

■[f wc arc to liave laws we miust also have 
courts of justice, at which disputes 
can be settled and offenders against the 
laws punished. 

The Law Court of the League of 
Nations has its home in the Ralacc of 
Peace at Tlio Hague. Here disputes 
which might lead to war are settled by 
great judges. There arc 15 of tlicm 
drawn from different States, and they 
are appointed for nine years. 

This Permanent Court was opened in 
February 1922, and in the 13 years 
between then and 1935 it dealt .with 
about severity cases. 



Bryieg Fish Mear Aberdeen 


The Pigeons of Eiackfriars Eridge 
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93 YEARS OF 
ADVENTURE ENDED 

The Scot Who Went 
To China 

THOMAS BRYSON'S FINE LIFE 

A man who went to China as a 
missionary 70'years ago has just died 
at Tientsin at the great age of 93. 

Tliis old man’s name was Tliomas 
Bryson. He was the oldc.st living mis- 
■sionary in the Ka.st. Tic was a Scotsman, 
horn and brought up in Edinburgh. 
Wlicn Ire was 23 he joined the I.ondon 
Missionary Society and was sent to 
Cliina. He .sailed from I.ondon in the 
tea clipper Silver Eagle. 

There was no Suez Canal in those 
day.s, and the way to China v.-as round 
the Cape of Ciood Hope. That voyage 
took 150 days. After encountering 
storms in the early part of the voyage 
the ship was becalmed for days, and 
then, on entering the China Sea.s, ran 
into a typhoon in which she lost her 
masts, and the missionaries on board 
ncarlj' lost their lives. But they arrived 
safely at Shanghai; and Mr Bryson 
W'as to live to sec the day wdicn he shoidd 
travel from London to Shanghai via 
Siberia, taking not 150 days, but 15, to 
do the w'holc journey. lie was an old 
man of 85 when he did that. 

The first thing the young missionary 
had to do w’hcn he got to Wuchang, 
the place where he passed hi.s first 18 
years in China, rva.s to learn the Chinese 
language. Then ho began to preach the 
Christian mcs.sage. In those day.s the 
people hated foreigners, both tho.se wdio 
came to trade among them and those 
who came to preach, and the work of 
the missionaries wa,s not at all ea.sy. 
Once he wa.s stoned by students. 

Students in 10,000 Cells 

In this connection he described to a 
iournali.st a little while ago how Govern¬ 
ment examinations used to bo carried 
on in China. The most c.xtraordinary 
precautions were taken, ho said, to 
prevent cheating. 'I'lie examinations 
wore held in buildings wdth as many as 
10,000 separate cells, in which the 
students were kept for two or three 
days. They took their own bedding 
and cooking utensils,, and were * not 
allowed to leave the cells until the}' had 
completed their papers. 

. Even if one of them died the main door 
of the building was not opened, but 
the body rvas thrown over the outer 
wall. The walls were planted with 
prickly bushes, and soldiers were placed 
on guard to juevent anyone from 
entering while tlio e,xamination was in 
progress. Of 10,000 competitors only 
Oo or 70 would succeed in obtaining 
their degrees ! 

In 70 5'carH Mr Bryson made a great 
many friends, both Chinese and British, 
and lie will be greatly missed. 


Eyes Right 

Ey'cs right I is the order of a new 
campaign undertaken by the National 
Ophthalmic Treatment Board, with the 
blessing of the British Medical Association. 

The campaign is to teach us all how 
to keep our cye.s right and our sight as 
it should be. There will be leaflets, 
lectures, and fdm displays to explain in 
the simplest way how' our eyes function 
and the dangers which beset them. 
Where possible further National Eye 
Service centres will bo opened to provide 
treatment at a nominal cost by qualified 
eye doctor.s, and special attention will 
be paid to children. 

It is hoped that in industrial centres 
the films and lectures will bo attended 
by secretaries of Approv'ed Societies, 
members of the Hospital Saving A.sso- 
ciation, and similar organisations, and the 
cooperation of clergy, welfare workers, 
women’s institutes, and working-men's 
clubs is essential if this useful teaching 
and attention is to reach everyone. 


THE FLOWERS IN THE 

Cathedral 

A Lady Calls at Salisbury 

We most gladly pass on this letter from 
The Times, written by a lady visiting this 
country not for the first time. 

Rcturuing to England .some, y-cars 
ago after an absence in the E.ast, I 
chanced to visit Salisbury Cathedral. 

I was impressed not only liy its 
ancient beauties Init also by something 
else. At various points in the main body 
of the catlicdrnt (at'the base of several 
pillars in the nave, at the foot of the 
pulpit) .stood great vases of tall flowers. 

At that time it was high summer, and 
the beautiful Chilmark stone seemed to 
bo lit up by the lovely shades of tall 
Liliio delphiniums, pale pink gladioli, 
and other summer flower.s. Although 
I visited a number of other cathedrals 
during my stay in England, when 1 
returned to the Far East it was the 
memory of Salisbury which lingered. 

Returned to England once more, I 
have lately revisited Salisbury and its 
cathedral. I did so in .some trepidation. 
Should I again find that jioignant 
contrast of grey stone, so austere and 
coldly beautiful, and living colour ? 
Hoping against hope, I entered the west 
door, to be rewarded by seeing, at the 
liaso of two of the pillars of the nav'c, 
big bronze va.scs filled with branches of 
autumn loavc.s and berries. The effect, 
as the autumn .sunlight fell across the 
interior, was beautiful in the e.xtrcme. 

I write tints in the hope that other 
catliedral authorities may be moved to 
adopt this happy custom, instead of 
contenting themselves witli flowers on 
the altar.s only. The dark grey of 
Winchester, the red-tinged stone of 
Chester, the almost creani-colonrcd 
interior of Wells—how these would lie 
given life and boantified by flowers as 
harmoniously sot as those of Salisbury! 

THE BRITISH FLEET DOES 
ITS WORK 

Instrument of Mercy For 
Humanity 

Dy Sir Samuel Hoare 

What was the impression left on 
my mind by my visit to the Mediter¬ 
ranean ? It was the humanity and the 
cfficicucy of the Royal Navy. 

Off the coast of Spain I heard much 
of the noble ivork of humanity that was 
constantly carried out by the officers 
and ships’ companies of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Elect. I heard how a .single 
flotilla of seven destroyers steamed 
13,000 miles on their mission of mercy. 

I heard how the Navy .sa\'cd the 
life of a small British boy, aged 10, 
who had been .stranded in Sp-nin ; 
bow a commanding officer persuaded 
the Red Militia to allow another child 
to accompany a blind man who could 
not have lived without his help ; liow 
a company of nuns, tlic oldest over 90 
and the youngest over 70, were rescued, 
and, when they .Avere offered food, 
knowing little of the Navy’s generosity, 
refused it for a time because, according 
to the rules of their order, they had no 
money to pay for it. 

These examples, and the letters of 
thanks I have received from men and 
women of many nationalities, Iiavc 
shown to the ivorld that the British 
Navy, the main instrument with which 
the slave trade was destroyed a century 
ago, is acting up to its historic tradition 
of humanity. 


ALBERTA-SCOTLAND BARTER 

It is reported that Allicrta is to barter 
her corn and cattle for Scottish clothing, 
blankets, furniture, and so on. 

A scheme is afoot and under dls- 
cu.ssion between the Scottisli cooperators 
and the Alberta Government, wliich is 
endeavouring to carry out tlie Douglas 
Social Credit Scheme. 


LIVING With the 
Untouchables 

Mr Gandhi Nowadays 

Since Mr Gandhi retired from 
politics in India not so much has been 
heard of his doings, and it is interesting 
to hear that he is now living among the 
Untouchablc.s in a lint at Segaon, a 
little village five or si.x milc.s from 
Wardha, in the Centnal Provinces. 
This is the first time, he says, that ho 
has been able to know from first-hand 
cxporicnco exactly what the life of 
these people iu tlic villages is like. 

The hut in which he lives has one 
room, 20 by 14 feet, surrounded by 
a vcrandali 7 feet wide. The kitchen and 
bathroom are on the verandah, fl'horo 
is no furniture; cooking utensils are 
hung on the wall, and clothes and sheets 
hang on bamboo poles across the ceiling. 

Mr Gandhi .and his friends eat the 
simplest faro, largely of unpolished rice 
and hand-ground llotir. There is no 
shop in file village, no post office, and 
no proper road. And there is no way of 
reaching the village but by a bad and, 
ill tlio wet season, boggy road, which, 
if they want to please Mr Gandhi, 
visitors must cross on foot. 

Showingthe Way to Live Healthily 

In these simple siirroiindings the 
Mahatma (as ho is called) is trying to 
show the villagers how to make the best 
of their circumstances—hou' to live 
cleanly and liealthily in .spite of extreme 
poverty. He tries to live exactly as they 
must, having no comfort or care for 
himself which they cannot have. He 
even refuses to have a shave or haircut 
by the village barber because the man 
will not render this service to allarijau. 

When Mr Gaudlii was seriously ill a 
few weeks ago his friends liad him 
taken to hospital ; but this distressed 
him very much, because, as he says, 
the villagers cannot all bo taken to 
hospital when they arc ill; and he is not 
going to allow it to happen again. 

STORY BOOK FOR THE 
DUKE OF KENT 

An Unrehearsed Incident 
at Scarborough 

Scarborough’s new hospital, built at 
a cost ot ^130,000, has been opened by 
the Duke of Kent. 

Spoken of locally as the Temple of 
Healing, it is a handsome building on 
the outskirts of the town, with green 
hills behind and spacious grounds 
round about. Equipped with all the 
most modern surgicaf appliances, and 
designed so that it can be doubled in 
size by the addition of wings, it is 
one of the finest hospitals in tlio north 
of England. 

After officiaUy opening the hospital 
the Duke toured tlic wards, making a 
surprise visit to the cliildrcn’s wards, 
where a surprise awaited him and 
the .staff. As the Duke entered the 
room raiiliiio Thompson toddled up to 
him, M'itli all the innocence and charm 
of 14 months, and pushed a coloured 
picture book of stories for boys into 
Ids hands. The Duke accepted it 
gratefully. 


12 3 

260,193 travellers came from America 
to Europe in the first nine months of 
this year. 

271,389 houses were erected by private 
enterprise in the year, ending with 
March. 

975 , 000,000 gallons of milk w'oro mar- 
kctccl by tlic Milk Board last year. 

£ 7 , 200,000 worth of prc.scrvcd fruits 
were imported into the United Kingdom 
iu X935. 

£ 45 , 727,000 represents Canada’s ex-port 
trade with the Empire in the first half of 
this year. 


Rat Week 


We Have as Many Rats 
as People 


WEEKLY BILL OF DAMAGE 
ABOUT A MILLION POUNDS 

Rat Week is upon tis again, and, as 
if to urge us all to special efforts against 
this terrible foe of mankind, comes 
the news that two jilagiic-infected 
rats have been killed at Liverpool. 

As the CN has often suggested, one 
rat week a year is hopclcs.sly insufficient 
against animals that multiply almost 
with the rapidity of insects, producing 
from I seven to 19 young in a litter, 
with litters nearly every month of the 
year,: the young themselves becoming 
parents in turn at the cud of four months. 

Ill the course of the official week 
thousands of rats arc destroyed, but 
the balance of the living ' numbers 
millions, for rats are as numerous as 
human beings in our country ; they are 
belicv-ed to cause us nearly a million a 
week ;sterliug in damage. But for their 
ravages we could import millions of 
pounds’ worth less grain every ye-ar. 

Bearers of the Plague 

But the chief iiidictmoiit against tlie 
rat is its fierce liabits, for it has been 
known to wound and even kill children, 
and to destroy dogs and cats set to 
make war on it. And there is the possi¬ 
bility! that it may at any time bring 
plague again into our land. There 
was ail outbreak of. plague in East 
Anglia a quarter of , a century ago, 
induced by parasites carried by the rat- 
llca of rat.s which had reached our 
shores in sliijw. In one year 120 plague- 
stricken rats, were killed in the I’ort 
of London, any one of them capable of 
causing deatli to a human being and of 
starting an c])idcniic. 

It has taken centuries of study to 
trace tlic process by ivliich plague 
crosses the world to strike even our 
right I little, tight little island. Its 
reservoir is Manchuria, where the natural 
host jof the plague bacillus is the 
marmot, an animal unaffected by the 
evil. I From the marmot tlie flea bearing 
the parasite is transmitted to the rat, 
whicli, passing overseas, transfers its 
parasite to man. 

All tlio plagues wc read of iu history, 
iucliidiiig those which have from time 
to time decimated our own land, have 
travelled by rats, following the caravan 
routes, and then taking ship at the ports 
of Asia to Europe. One such modern 
visitation, originating in Manchuria, 
spread to China and India, destroying 
ill its course over five million lives. 

A Mistake Made Long Ago 

It was in just this manner that plague 
reached the ICiigland of the Plaiitagciiets, 
the Tudors, and the Stuarts, Sensing 
some connection between animals and 
human beings, all stricken .simultane¬ 
ously, our aucestor.s killed their natural 
guardians the cats and dogs, and 
left the actual enemy to thrive un¬ 
challenged. 

Wc! know now the source of plague ; 
wc can check it if it should occur; 
but wc have not yet the wisdom to make 
and maintain an attack upon the enemy 
which brings it, and might at any time 
spread it from our ports. Wc have a 
yearly rat week instead of 52 such 
weeks. And even suclf laws as wc have 
dealing with the subject and making 
houseowners responsible for ridding 
their premises ot the vermin are rarely 
if ever enforced. 


AN INTERNATIONAL 

Mr ; Alexander Levcll, whose father 
fought at Waterloo, was born in Edin¬ 
burgh, and lived iu Australia, Canada, 
and South Africa before going as a 
pioneer to . Southern Rhodesia. There 
lie has lately died at Salisbury, aged 86. 
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A GROUP OF STELLAR 
JEWELS 

The Pleiades at Their Best 

TWO BRIGHTEST PLANETS 
IN CONJUNCTION 

Dy the C N Astronomer 

During next week, from 5 to 5 - 30 i 
the approach of Venus to Jupiter may 
he noted low in the south-west sky. 

Venus is nearer to the horizon and 
much the brighter of the two planets, 
which will appear nearer together each 
evening until, by November 12, Venus 
will be apparently only about four times 
the Moon’s width below Jupiter. 

Between then and the evening of 
November 13 Venus will pass Jupiter 
and rise higher in the sky to the left, 
while Jupiter will continue to sink down 
into the west and in a month’s time 
become invisible. Further details of 
those two planets were given in the C N 
for October 2,). 

The dark moonlc.s.s nights of next 
week should provide a good opportunity 
for seeing the Pleiades at their best. A 
group of stellar jewels placed in a setting 
of dim celestial light, they -will be readily 
.found high in the eastern sky by means 
of the star-map in last week's G N. The 
light represents all that the unaided eye 
can glimpse of some 2000 suns and other 
marvels. Only the six brightest stars 



The Pleiades in Nebulae 


(Alcyone, Atlas, Mcropo, Maia, Elcctra, 
and Taygeta) arc as a rule clearly per¬ 
ceptible ; good eyesight or exception¬ 
ally clear conditions will permit Celacno 
to be glimpsed, while Pleionc and 
A.steropc have also been seen by very 
sharp cyos. Field-gkusses will increase 
the number visible to between 30 and 50. 

Tile Pleiades in all their glory arc best 
seen in the low powers of a great 
telescope, when upward of 2000 are 
revealed ; while long exposure photo¬ 
graphy reveals, in addition, colossal 
streams of luminous matter extending 
far and wide through the vast regions of 
space. 

These great suns arc largely enveloped 
in incandescent helium at a temperature 
of over 20,000 degrees Centigrade. 
Alcyone ra.diates some 500 times more 
light than our Sun and from a surface 
nearly three times hotter. . Now it has 
been found by spectroscopic research 
that the beautiful radiance given off 
from the varied streams of nebulous 
matter is the reflected light from the 
brilliant suns which light up vast 
masse,s of inter-stcllar and exceedingly 
attenuated cosmic matter, very much 
as a sunbeam will light up the floating 
particles of dust in a darkened room. 

Vast Streams of Cosmic Matter 

This cosmic matter, through which 
the Pleiades arc .speeding apparently 
toward the .south, , is thus seen to be 
whirled and swirled into vast streams 
and colossal vortices which indicate rapid 
movement; doubtless partly due to the 
rapid motion of the Pleiades themselves, 
together with the changing angles at 
which their light strikes the various 
masses of nebulae. 

So vast is the extent of the Pleiades 
that light would take froin.30 to .:|o 
years to cross from side to side of the 
cluster. It would take, on an average, 
about 326 years to cross the abyss between 
us and the Pleiades, as compared with 
little more than eight minutes from our 
Sun, but they arc some 20,632,500 times 
farther away.' G. F. M. 


Fireworks 

Remember, remember the Fifth of November, 
Citnpoivder, treason, and plot. 

There were fireworks long before Guy 
Fawkes hid among the barrels of gun¬ 
powder. 

The Chinese enjoyed simple firework 
di.splays long ago, and their festivals 
were brightened by showers of golden 
rain. A thousand years ago fireworks 
were well known in the East, and even 
today India loves few things better 
than a dazzling firework display. The 
Japane.se have long been famous for 
their aerial shells. 

•The first fireworks seen in Europe 
arc thought to have been brought from 
the Ea.st by the Crusaders of the r3th 
century. Rockets and crackers were 
well known in the iCth century; .and 
old Stowe tells us that two men from 
abroad made a liollow shot filled with 
wild fire for the plc.asure of Henry the 
Eighth. Books on the making of fire¬ 
works were published in the 17th 
century, and in 1748 the Peace of 
Aix-Ia-Chapcllc was celebrated by wh.at 
was then thought to be a marvellous 
firework display in St James’s I’ark. 

A Fight For Life 

This grand entertaimnent was beaten 
by one given in I’aris in 17O4, when an 
Italian amazed crowds of people by his 
fireworks, -which showed the forges of 
Vulcan in the heart of Mount Etna ; 
and the success of this display led to a 
great disaster six years later. 

Count Florcntin, Secretary of State 
for France, decided that the most, 
suitable way of celebrating the marriage 
of the' Daujfiiin would lie to give a 
huge firework display in the Scpiare of 
Louis the Fifteenth. Three streets only 
opened into the sq^uare, and the Count 
ordered one to bo used for carriages, 011c 
as a recess in which a grand stand was 
to bo built, and the third for the public. 

On the night of May 28, 1770, vast 
crowds assembled in the square. There 
were gorgeously attired ladies and 
gentlemen 011 the grand stand, where the . 
Dauphin and his bride appeared just 
before the display began; and as the 
first rockets burst overhead a cheer 
went up from the delighted crowd. 
Soon, however, there were cries of 
terror. The heat of the tableaux grew 
fiercer, showers of sparks fell right and 
left, and so much gunpowder had been 
got together that the display got out 
of hand. The square was blocked with 
people, and the entertainment was 
turned into a terrible fight for life. A 
thousand arc said to have been burned 
or trampled to death, and twice as many 
were wounded. 

A Million Candle-Power 

The art of making fireworks has 
greatly improved since that disaster. 
Queen Victoria was thrilled by a brilliant 
disjilay in Hyde Park ; and there was 
an impressive display lor the Pc.acc 
Celebration of 1919. Fireworks for 
Coronation year arc already . being 
prepared, and we are told that the 
displays rvill be bigger and more 
spectacular than anything yet seen. 

In' warfare fireworks arc used as 
signals ; and the Very lights (little 
more than specially prepared . single 
star Roman candles) arc sent up to 
illuminate the countryside. At the 
famous attack on Zeebrugge flares of a 
million candle-power were used. 

All round our coasts arc lifeboat 
stations, each .with its rocket a]iparatus 
ready to fire a line to a doomed ship; 
the ctew first signal their distress with 
fireworks and are then saved by tlicih. 


What Happened 
ON Your Birthday 

If it is Next Week 


Nov. 8. Duns Scotus died at Cologne , . 1308 

9. King Edward the Seventh born . . 1841 

10. Friedrich Schiller, German poet, born 1759 

11. Thomas Bailey Aldrich, author, born . 1836 

12. Richard Baxter born at Rowton . . 1615 

13. Robert Louis Stevenson born, Edinburgh 1850 

14. Old Parr died.. . 1635 

John Duns Scotus 



This good man’s name signifies, of 
course, John the Scotsman from Duns. 
But wliero Duns is, and whether John 
was born there, nobody knows with 
certainty. We know, however,' where 
and wlicn he died, for before he reached 
flic end at Cologne, where he had gone to 

with other 
men, he was known 
throughout luirope. 

Duns Scotus was 
a mighty arguer. In 
his days education 
was tested by argu- 
ing. Students 
argued for a degree, 
and when success¬ 
ful were called 
wranglers. 

Dims Scotus was 
cduc.atcd at O.xford, 
and became ITofcssor of Philosophy 
there, and the most popular of disputers. 
I'oints in religion were argued out, 
and throughout Christendom people 
were citlier on the side of Duns Scotus, 
" the subtle doctor,” or of Thomas 
Aquinas, his opponent. > 

Curiously, the learned doctor of Duns 
has left ns one word that lives. It is 
the word dunce. Long after lie was 
dead his followers objected to the new 
learning, revived from Greece and 
Rome. They held that no more learn¬ 
ing was needed, and for that they wore 
nicknamed dunces. 


THE BIRD WARDENS 

Looking After the Eggs 

All lovers of birds will wclcomo the 
formation of the Association of Bird 
Watchers .and Wardens, which can be 
addrc.s.scd at the London Zoo, Tlii.s 
body hopes to do mucli to protect otir 
British birds and to strcngtlicn legisla¬ 
tion on the subject. 

Tlie secretary, Mr N. Tracy, pointed 
out at the intiugural meeting liow rare 
species of birds arc tlireatcncd with 
extinction througlr tltc sclfi.sli conduct 
of cgg-coI!cctors, who sometimes are 
not content with a single clutch of each 
species, but take clutcli after clutcli. 
Tltc rarer the bird becomes the more 
its eggs arc hunted as a prize. No 
useful jturposc is served by this whole¬ 
sale collection. 

As the law stands it is possible to 
malce an almost complete collection of 
the eggs of British birds. In Scotland, 
including all the county Bird Protection 
Orders, the eggs of only 63 species are 
protected. 

A world without birds would be a 
dull place, and wo owe great thanks to 
tliosc who work to protect them. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the C N of November 1011 

How Legends Grow. A singul.ar example 
has been given of the w.ay in which 
ancient legends receive now life age 
after ago, and come to be regarded as 
history. In a sermon at Westminster 
Abbey a famous preacher recently re¬ 
ferred to the Coronation Stone as the 
very stone upon which Jacob rested his 
head and from which Moses caused 
water to flow. 

It is a very old story, hut it docs not 
bear examination. The official guide to 
Westminster Abbey describes the stone 
as Scottish sandstone, and that appears 
to be an accurate description. 

Yet a cloud of legend has grown up 
about it, and today wc find that legend 
given new force even from the pulpit of 
Westminster Abbey. 







Lots Letter 

man milk, 
Mummy” 


^HILDREN who dislike milk look 
upon it as something quite 
different when ‘ Ovaltine ’ is added. 
For ‘ Ovaltine ’ not only transforms 
milk into a really delicious beverage, 
but the special properties of ‘ Ovaltine’ 
make the milk digestible and much 
more nourishing. 

In every way, ‘ Ovaltine ’ is the per¬ 
fect food beverage for children. It 
supplies proteins to form firm flesh ; 
mineral salts and calcium to build 
strong bones and teeth ; organic 
phosphorus for sound nerves ; carbo¬ 
hydrates in their most assimilable 
form for energy in work and play; 
and the necessary vitamins for health. 

Thus ‘ Ovaltine ’ provides all the 
nutritive elements required for build¬ 
ing up robust health and vitality. 
For these reasons make * Ovaltine ’■ 
your children’s regular daily beverage. 
But, be sure it is ‘ Ovaltine —there 
is nothing “ just as good.”- 



For Energy and Robust Health 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per fin. 


Every Boy and Girl 

should join the 

League of Ovaltineys 

npHOUSANDS have joined and are 
having great fun with the 
secret highsigns, signals and code. 
Write for official Rule-book and de¬ 
tails to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept. 31, 
184, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. 
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With a set of Hobbies 
Fretwork Tools you can 
make all sorts of things 
in wood from the pat¬ 
terns and instructions 
supplied. Make your 
own presents for Christ¬ 
mas, and save money. 
Or sell them to your 
friends and make pocket 
money. Simple and 
enjoyable, and inexpen¬ 
sive. Any Hobbies Set 
provides all the neces¬ 
sary tools, and free 
designs are given with 
Hobbies Weekly. 

JPi’eCi liis-ts 

A new ii\-page hoo/det, 
" Here's Fun," tells you 
all about it. Free on re¬ 
quest to Dept. 9, Hobbies 
Ltd., Dercham, Norfolk. 


MAKING 
TOYS, MODELS, 
B0XES,CL0CKS, 
WIRELESS, 
FURNITURE, 
PUZZLES, Etc. 


See them al all leading^ Ironmonscra, Toyahopa, 
Xmas liazaars, or Hobbies own Dranchea. Postal 
Orders to Hobbies Ltd., Dereham, Norfolk. 



I BRITISH FRETWORK OUTFITS | 

h. New ^©ok ©ff Modem Marvels! 


This is a great'volume for all boys who are sciou- 
tihcally inclined. It explains how the hydraulic 
brake works, how a great dam is con.structcd to 
hold up to 506 million gallons of water, and 
describes .scores of other engineering feats 
and brilliant inventions. The book is 
illustrated by hundreds of remarkable 
photographs. Buy your copy now 1 

TLo Boy's Book of 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE 

Of all Netvsagents and Dooksellevs 6/- 



?‘No cold for 
four years” 


“I used to suffer dreadfully 
from colds but have not had 
one for four years, entirely due 
to using Vapex. I advise all 
my patients and friends to use 
it.” —B. S., Durnham-on-Sea, 


Follow this good example and 
keep free from colds summer 
and winter. Keep Vapex handy 
—ready for use immediately 
you feel a cold developing. 
Breathe the vapour. Vapex 
destroys the germs in nose and 
throat, and soon the Incipient 
cold is gone. 
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Of Chemists a/- cf 3/- * 

y.H7 THOMAS KERFOOT ft CO., LTD. 

B 


Isood its 




[FltLINi^COilRON 
b'BELOW. fOR ^ 
3 BOTTLE CASE 

t, " r , a-L . -- 


This sample of Mason’s Ginger, 
Orange and Black Currant Wine 
Iissences will convince you that 
for purity, strength, flavour they 
make the best home-made wines. 

MA§©N'S 

CINCER WINE 

fiSSERTCE 

The popular favourite in thou¬ 
sands of homes. Warming, com¬ 
forting and refreshing. Ideal 
for parties. (Non-alcoholio.) 

Price 9d. per bottle from Chemists, 
Grocers and Stores ererytyhere. 


^CJPPN FPRISAMRLE 


io NKWBALL a MASON LTD., NOTTINGHAM. 

Please ficiul mo. sample case of your Oiiifjer, Oraiifie and 
Black Ciinant Wine Ksscnccs. 1 enclose 9d, in staini>s. 

Name and 

ill Block 

Letters ..... 


C.N. 


No Mean City 

Maiden Castle 20 
Centuries Ago 

After three-years digging the. hilltop 
of Maiden Castle in Dorset has told the 
2oth century a tale forty centuries old. 

Very ancient Britons lived in it, 
secure above the forests and tlic marshes, 
in 2000 I! c. Then these primitive 
tillers of the soil and keepers of herds 
left it tor some reason nnknowur. For 
almost as many centuries as have gone 
by since the Romans left Britain behind 
Maiden Castle vvas deserted. 

Then, for eipially mysterious rca.sons, 
the British came back to it just before 
Julius Caesar arrived. They made it 
a flourishing and prosperous city with 
two winding roads to approach it from 
the coast. The roads ran between high 
stone walls to two tiinber gates, and to 
this day the worn tracks of the carts 
approaching them can be made out. 

Dr Wheeler of the London Museum has 
told ns what wc should have found if 
we had travelled in one of those spring- 
Ic.ss carts. At the gate wa.s a custodian 
.sitting in a stone-built shelter. Near 
at h.and was' an armoury with 2000 
stones for .slinging, lying handy in a 
pit inside the gate. 

Beyond the gates began the hutments 
of the townspeople, smrdl circular 
houses with cooking pits and pits 
for storing wheat. These people ate 
wheaten bread, which afterwards tlio 
Romans came to prize. 

The city itself was busy with potters, 
weavers, and metal workers, and Maiden 
Castle was the market town of Dorset, 
alwajAS busy, and well protected against 
marauders. 


SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

III his gardening talk next Monday 
Dr Keen will tell ns about the three 
parts of a ]:)lant: the feeding root, the 
iibrons stem, and the loavc.s. 

Wednesday’s World History broad¬ 
cast will take us on a journey of conquest 
with Alexander the Great. Wc shall 
hear about bis many victorin.s, and 
listen to his famous speech at Susa, 
which, with the scene in his camp, 
will bo broadcast in dramatic form. 

England and Wales—National 
Monday, 2.5 The Different Parts of the 
Plant ; by B. A. Keen. 2.30 Senior Music. 
The Minor Mode (i), Simple Trijrlo Time : 
hy Thomas Armstrong. 

Tutcsday, 11.30 History in the Sfaking. 
2.5 Birds (hat Flock Together ; by C. C. 
Gaddiim. 2.30 Book Talk by S. P. B. 
Mai.s—Short Stories of II. G. Wells. 
3.0 Concert Lcs.son—Minuet; Iduto : by 
Thomas Armstrong. 

Wednesday, 2.5 Alex.anclcr the Great; 
by II. Ro.ss-WiUiamson. 2.30 Biology— 
Intelligence : by A. D. Peacock. 

TnuRSDAvq 11.30 The Dry Soutli-Wc.st 
of North America: by G. B. Barbour 
and Fric Ashby. 2.5 Where Our llomc.s are, 
and Wliy : by G. M. Bouraphrey. 2.30 
Trade ; by Wray Hunt. 

Fwdav, 2.3 Cattle, Sheep, and I’carls 
ill North-West Australia: by Ralph 
Piddington. 2.30 Film Talk by Alistair 
Cooke ; also What Next ? by F, W. Harvey, 
3.0 Junior Irnglish Literature. 3 20 Music 
Interlude under the direction of Scott 
Goddard. 3.35 Foreign Affairs; by Vernon 
Bartlett. 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 England’s Workshop.s—i. The 
Potteries: by A. W. MePhenson. 2.30 Colin 
Milne on Stanley Weyman's A Gentleman 
of France. 

Tuesday, 2.3 Roadways on the Sea : by 
D. R. Maclarcn. 

Wednesday, 2.30 As National. 

Thursday, 2.5 News Review: by J. 
Spencer Muirhead. 2.20 Music—The Minor 
Scale: by Herbert Wiseman. 3.0 The 
Normans in England: by R. L. Macldc. 
F'riday, 2.5 Speech Training—lixplosive 
Sounds and Nasal Sounds : by Anne II. 
McAllister. 2.30 Wcbei-—a now note in 
opera; by Herbert Wiseman. 3.10 The 
Winter Sleepers: by James Ritchie. 


The Practical Joker 
AT Barnsley 

Something Which Did Not 
Happen 99 Years Ago 

•' Tlie busy Yorkshire town of Barnsley 
has been recalling a queer incident of 
99 years ago. 

Among the treasures in its museum 
is a handbill of 1837 announcing that an 
unrivalled feat was to be performed by 
a gentleman who called himself M. S. 
Von de Flom Bughic, certainly a very 
wonderful name. But apparently he 
was a very wonderful man, for the 
thousands of handbills distributed in 
Barnsley declared that at four in the 
afternoon of the day named ho would 
walk on the water in the canal from the 
Old Mill to the aqueduct, and back 
again, with no other assistance than a 
pair of cork shoes, which at the end of 
the marvellous display would be found 
to bc^ dry above the soles. 

The announcement went on to say 
that M. S. Von de Horn Biighio hoped 
the Iqcal authorities would make pro¬ 
vision for maintaining order among the 
immense concourse of spectators he 
confidently expected to a.s.scmb]c. 

Fils confidence was justified. Long 
before four in the afternoon vast crowds 
of people lined the canal, all eagerly 
waiting to see the wonder man walk on 
the water. Now and then there were 
cries !of "He’s coming!’’ and people 
woidd stand on tip-toe, but there was 
no si^u of M. S. Von do Horn Bughic, 

Long and patiently they waited, and 
it was only when darkness began to 
fall that the thousands realised how 
completely they had been hoaxed. 
'I’he gentleman with the big name was 
just one of those public nuisances who 
call themselves practical jokers. ■ 

It is thought that this was perhaps 
the biggest hoax England has ever 
known, and that it was carried out by 
Charles Rogers, a painter’s apprentice. 
Even|today Yorkshire people make fun 
of Barnsley, and when something does 
not come up to expectation say it is liko 
going! to sec a man walking on the water. 

WHOSE HATS? 

Competition Prizewinners 

In Competition No. ii correct lists 
were sent by 53 girls and boys, .so the 
}nizcs' have been awarded to the senders 
of the noatost-writton correct lists, 
allowance being made for ago. 

Winners of the two prizes of ten' 
shilliiigs arc : Frank Briggs, 6 Victoria 
Drive, Ecclcshill, Bradford ; and Joyce 
Webb, 363 Heath End Road, Stocking- 
ford, Nuneaton. 

Attractive prizes have been awarded 
to the following twelve .entrants : 

Headier Clay, Croydon; Alary I'crguson, Kew 
Gnrdcns ; Frank Grecii; lllord ; Alary Lock, Liver¬ 
pool; I Ronald Alnres, ReadiiiR; Russell Palmer, 
Romford ; Ronald Reeve, Great Chesterford ; Avicc 
Rowe, i Dai?enham ; E. Sladdcn, Durliain City ; 
Stuart i Tomlinson, Nottingham; Philip Warne. 
Eatli; Sylvia White, Fulham. 

Here is the correct solution : 

f Salvace Corps man, 2 Racing motor-cyclist, 

3 Tcicgrapli boy. 4 Policeman, 5 Scoutmaster. 

6 risherman. 7 Royal Fusilier. 8 Sailor. 9 Chef. 
10 Airman. 11 Posimaii. 12 Scottish Highlander, 

If your name has not yet appeared 
among the prizewinners please keep on 
trying. There arc more competitions to 
follow. See next week’s C N. 


IN ONE MAN’S LIFE 

It is not so very long ago that the 
covered wagon was playing its part in 
openipg np for the white man the wilds 
of America and other lands. 

Mr i Granville Savage, an 8o-ycar-old 
fruit-grower of California, remembers 
making a journey by ox-cart from 
Chicago to Omaha. That was over 70 
years ago, and the trip took 28 days. 

The other day Mr Savage ngain 
travelled between the two cities. This 
time he went , by air, and the journey 
occupied two hours and fifty minutes. 
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THE CHARIOT RACE 


© 


Serial Story by 
Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 23 
A Surprise For The Crowd 

As tiro chariots lined up at the starting 
^ point it was seen that Agnon’s black 
chariot held the advantage, having secured 
the inside berth, next to the boundary, 
wliicli left it with less ground to make at 
the turns. Indeed, many of the crowd were 
declaring even now that the luck of the 
draw had given Agnon the victory. 

The preliminary trumpet had sounded. 
At the blast of the second the nine clrariots 
would dash forward upon their long struggle. 
Twelve times round must they race—long 
lap after lap. See I the horses in the white 
chariot were fretting and lashing out in 
their haste to bo off. 

Then the crowd saw Euryalus turning 
his head on his shoulder to glance at the 
judges’ enclosure. What had happened ? 
liis glance was enquiring. Why sounded 
not the second trumpet ? 

The crowd was wondering as well. 

For the tall trumpeter was standing with 
Iris trumpet lowered to Ids side. 

“ Behold now 1 Tis another chariot 
which Cometh I ” 

They stared. ■ And marvelled. Four 
liorses drawing a chariot had come through 
the gate and were taking place on the line’s 
c.xtrcmo right; four horses white as milk 
and beauteous as morning. 

" To 1 The steeds of the farmer of 
Elis I ” shouted the people. 

’- But mark the chariot behind them ! ” 

Then derision and boisterous amusement 
mixed with the cheering. For luid any 
ever clapped eyes on .such an old thing, such 
a battered, shabby, antiquated affair. 
•' True it hath two wheels and a body ! ” 
cackled the wag.s. " But, by all the golden 
clouds and crests of Olympus, twill tumble 
to pieces bit by bit as it speeds ! ” Cried 
others, “ O Leonidas, didst find it on a 
dustheap ? ” 

'Then the merry crowd made another 
discovery. 

" Doth my sight mock mo, La'ius ? Or 
is that a lad with the reins ? ” 

’’ 'I'is the stable-lad 1 ” La'uis said. 

" Ho can never hold those four milk- 
whitos 1 Mark the mighty strength of their 
loins, Lains. Mark the power of their 
shoulders ! ” 

” 't'hou ha.st spoken truly. But regard 
the lad, Galen I He stnndeth as fearlessly 
as Hector 'himself 1 ” 

The crowd was making great fun of the 
chariot yoked to the milk-whites. Yet one 
there was among them whoso dimmed eyes 
wore fixed on it as proudly as the eyes of a 
king on his throne. And as ho joined him¬ 
self to Leonidas and the others, " Now 
blest am I," ho uttered, lips tremulous, 

“ to have lived to see this day of glory, O 
Critias ! For little did I deem that ever 
again my gallant old chariot would vie for 
the crown of wild-olive ! ” 

“ And handled by a stripling as gallant, 
O Hippocrates. And yoked to steeds 
matchless. But watch I For the truinpcter 
' hath raised his trumpet again ! ” 

'The .suspense had been tearing at Philip, 
and white wa.s his face. But at this moment, 
when the chariots leaped from the mark, 
he gave all hi.s mind to the counsel Critias 
liad lent him. ’’ If possible,” Critias had 
wlii.spcrcd, ” dash ahead at the onset, 
seeing that thou hast to start from the 
outside berth, striving to reach the first 
bend before the rest, thus gaining better 
place.” 

So, as they shot off, Philip aimed at the 
lead straight away: and migdit have 
secured it had his steeds been accustomed 
to the old chariot. But, clumsier than the 
beautiful chariot of Critias, its wheels 
responded b.adly on the churned turf and 
it sot up a banging and clattering that 
frayed their nerves. Then thundered past 
them the .shapely blood-mares of Euryalus 
in pursuit of Agnon’s black chariot well in 
the front, and like flight of an arrow the 
white chariot flashed forward also. So, 
finding himself in danger of being in a 
crush, I’hilip steadied his milk-whites and 
suffered them to tail off. 

” I.o 1 'The farmer of lilis is beaten 
already !” the crowd cried. 

And Hyllus groaned dismally. 

But Critias bent to him. ” 'Take courage,” 
he whispered. ■” The lad hath a head on 
his shoulders. Ho would have our steeds 
grow familiar with the chariot before they 
put forth their powers. Patience, O Hyllus 1 ” 

And Hippocrates nodded shrewdly. ” 'Tis 
so ! ” he agreed. 

Critias was right. With the instinct of a 
born charioteer Philip had realised that his 
steeds must forget the strangeness of the 
chariot at their heels, must cease to be 


conscious of its rattling and bumping, 
before they could be called upon to extend 
, themselves. On his own account also he 
feared to extend them at once. For this 
chariot had no .such symmetry as that of 
Critias, nor was the body balanced too well 
on the wheels. 

So the first lap was run with the milk 
whites appearing to labour, and rvith 
Philip at the same time raaslering his 
nerves, seeing nothing of the sea of faces 
surrounding him and hearing little of the 
multitude’.s shouting. As the rickety chariot 
swayed on he was gaining his balance, 
thrice grateful that his loyal steeds needed 
no driving and were well aware that it 
was he who handled the reins. 

His touch on those reins—had he known 
it—was light as a feather. 

Along tiicy sped, and when thrice they 
had circled the stadium the steeds of 
Leonidas still lay in the rear. And still 
the black chariot of Agnon swept on 
ahead, with the sky-blue of Peleus behind 
it, and Euryalus and his blood-marcs 
chasing them both. Then the people of 
Thebes saw their champion Castor gaining 
ground, and with one accord they cried 
ids name to the .skies as, overtaking Peleus 
inside the boundary, he shot past him with 
barely a hand’s-breadth between hub aird 
hub. 

” A close shave, O Laius I ” 

” Yet mothinks Castor urgeth hi.s horses 
too soon. Sec how dark-browed 'Tcuccr 
taketh those of Agnon along without 
pressing.” 

" Nay, mark 1 Castor challcngcth 
Agnon ! ” 

And so it was. The purple of Castor of 
Thebes had flashed I'last Euryalus and was 
racing Agnon’s great chestnuts neck to 
neck. But, while the populace was shouting 
for one or the other, the few near cnougii 
saw a smile on the lips of Euryalus, It 
suited his tactics for those two to tire each 
other with only four of the twelve tong laps 
gone. For he feared no one else. 

“ On, Philip 1 On 1 ” 

Twas the bellow of Hyllus, ear-splitting. 

For the milk-whites wore making up 
ground. Nor was there any lather of foam 
on their breast-straps, nor spume at their 
bits, such as Castor’s steeds showed. 

I'lash of I.ight and Glory were yoked 
abreast on the right of the pole, with 
Morning Star and Dayliroak on the near 
side. And I’hilip, driving as near as .pos¬ 
sible to the boundary, as Critias had bidden 
him, was galloping up on the left of a chariot 
from Sparta. 'Then, calling out to the two 
on the right, he gave them the rein, and, 
inclining his body, held Daybreak and 
Morning Star,hard. 

The crowd caught its breath. He seemed 
certain of colliding with the stone barrier. 

But ids W'hcel never touched it. 

CHAPTER 24 
The Triumph of Leonidas 
'^iiEnn was one who raiscil no shout at all, 
though his lips moved in silence. It 
was Hippocrates, invoking the gods on be¬ 
half of his chariot. He feared for it, staunch 
as it .seemed and well as he had ca.sed its 
aged joints with sweet oil. 

And now great waxed the general amaze¬ 
ment, not only to sec that old chariot 
holding together, but audaciously rushing 
along in hot chase of the leadens, whereas 
three of its rivals had drojipcd out already. 
The all-w'liite chariot had gone, and the 
chariot from Sparta, with one from the isle 
of Zacynthus, 

But the black chariot .still show'cd in 
front. ” Agnon wins I ” screamed the crowd. 

” Nay ! Euryalus will win 1 ” cried the 
people from Athens. 

" Castor ! ” the 'Thebans wxrc yelling. 

" Castor ! ” 

So Hyllus, who had been nursing his 
breath, .started in again. " Leonidas rvins 1 ” 
he bellowed. 'Then to Jason beside him, 
t’ Shout for thy master, man I ” 

“ Tis too early,” droned the old groom, 

" to predict yet. Nor will thy bull’s 
throat, O Hyllus, speed them one finger- 
breadth ! ” 

" I tell thee, croaker, I.conidas wins 1 ” 

Then Hyllus made a snatch at his tablet 
and stylus. 

He had just made note that at the end of 
tlic tenth lap Agnon and Castor were Icailing 
from Euryalus with the rest of the chariots 
tailed out behind them, when the men from 
Argos sent up a roaring which drowned all 
the rest. For, having gathered the reins 
into one of his powerful hands, Peleus, their 
champion, w^as plying the lash with the 
other. Past Euryalus he flashed, abreast 
Continued on the next page 



•VVAC. ORIGii^ai^ CADBURY BRq^ 
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STORY 



CHOCOLATE 

No. 4 

now BOURNVILLE BEGAN 


THE FACTORY IN THE COUNTRY 

In 1879 the Cadbury ] 5 rotlicrs 
bought 14J acres of land, and were 
planning out their new hictory, 
which was to be much bigger than 
the old one, and more up-to-date, 
too. All round the factory were 
fields and woods, and in the dis¬ 
tance were the Lickey Hills. George 
Cadbury himself made the plan of 
the factory, and took a little cottage 
nearby, so that he could watch the 
builders carrying out his ideas. The . 
factory was in a splendid po.sition, 
not only on account of the pleasant 
country all round, hut because it 
-was connected with the important 
Midland towns by rail and canal. 

FISHING AND GAMES 

The workers found many deliglitful 
things to do in the country, Tlicrc 
was fishing in the stream, and out¬ 
door games, and walks through the 
woods. 

The new factory 
at Bournvillc 
seemed very big 
indeed to the 
230 men and 
women who had 
come with the 
Cadhurys from 
Bridge Street, 
and one old 
foreman said 
that he thought 
it would ‘last the firm for ever.’ 
But more and more workers j'oincd, 
and the same old man had to add, 
‘But they’ve never stopped building 
since.’ 


Qiiitc soon, the Cadbury brothers 
bought Bournhrook Plall, a hand¬ 
some house next to Bournvillc, 
with meadows and a woodland 
park. Flowers were grown all 
round the factory, and soon Bourn¬ 
villc Ijcgan to he known every¬ 
where as ‘The Factory in a Garden.’ 

In 1899, Richard Cadbury died. 
He is remembered by many old 
employees for his. kindness in 
helping others. Fie gave his home, 
Moseley Hall, as" a home for 
children who were getting better 
after illncs.ses, and also built many 
bouses at Bournville for poor 
people. 

Swimming, rcadingj tennis, cricket 
—these were only a few of the 
things a worker at Bournvillc could 
enjoy in those days—and still do 
enjoy, as readers will sec when they 
come to Bournvillc to-day. 



Even in 1889 there were already 
more than five limes as many 
people making chocolate as there 
had been when Bournville began, 
ten years earlier, so you will 
understand what the old man 
meant when he said ‘. . . they’ve 
never slopped building since.’ 


BournviUe works as they appeared in i8r)6 

1,500 British farms provide milk 
for Bournvillc, and it isn’t very 
surprising when you know that 
Cadhurys put over 20 million 
gallons of fresh, full-cream milk 
into their chocolate every year. 
And every day Cadhurys make 
over a million delicious milk blocks 
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ONLY 7 MO^E DAYS 

Bin which to biBy 




your copy or i-he 
HEIP YOUKSELP" ANNUAL 

containing 

raiE iNTRY FORM 

for the 

^*HELP YOURSELF” 



SCHOLA 
COMP 



SHIP 
TION 


Copies of the ''Help Yourself" Annual, price 2^6, 
may be obtained from the majority of hospitals 
and charities, or 2d0 post free from: 

The Secretary, 

HELP YOO^SiLF” SOCIETY, 

2, COPTHALL BUJLD8NGS, LONDON, E.C.2 
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SEND VO0R MITE EDB 0UR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAE! 




HTHE INFANTS HOS- 
* PITAL—the first Hospital 
of its kind to be founded in 
luirope—was established in 
1903 for the treatment of 
tlic diseases and disorders of 
nutrition. Tlierc arc now 
100 cots; accommodation for 
seven Nursing Mothers; an 
Out-patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Milk Labora¬ 
tory. The work carried on in 
the wards is supplemented 
by the Convalescent Home 
at Burnham, Bucks, with 
eighteen cots. 


THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FOOTS AEE OEGEMTLY 



President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL,- 
Chairman: LORD KEiVISLEY, 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the Secretary: 

THE IMFAMl’S M®SFITAL 

Vincent Sqnai^e, Westminstei*, S.W.i. 
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next with Castor; and surely the w'tols o£ 
Argos might have been present so Uealcning 
■was the uproar of his I'ellow-citizons, all 
recalling how ho had won at the I’ythian 
Gaines last year in just the same manner. 

Rut Agnon’s chariot had not been com- . 
peting at the I’ythian, nor was Agnon’s , 
charioteer the man to be rattled. So when 
the onrush; of I’elcus crashed on liis cars he 
shot no glance over his shoulder, as Castor, 
had done, nor did he call abruptly upon his 
tried steeds, but, giving them a little more 
rein, imperceptibly he kept them sweeping 
on, and laughed deep in his throat. 

So Agnon’s sablc-hued chariot sped 
calmly on, while the sky-blue came racing 
l>ast it into the lead. 

Next did Tcuccr liear another chariot 
behind liim, and, knitting dark, perplexed: 
brows, he liad . tliis time almost looked 
loiiiid. : l''or whose was this noisy chariot 
hard on his heels ? Why tlii.s new sudden 
uproar thundering down from the slopes ? 

Drawing farther out, he called ou his 
horses iii earnest. Ho closed with I’eleus of 
Argos, and went to the front again, ' 

Rut l:ardly could he hear tlic hoofs of his 
horses, so stupendous was the tumult. 

Tlion a sudden and terrible silence. None 
could shout more. And in that excited 
silence which licld every breath one blast 
of the trumpet sounded for the last lap. 

" Ou, Glory I On, Flash of Light ! On, 
Morning Star ! On, on, O Daybreak ! ” 
Yet well I’liilip knew that his n\ilk-wliitc3 
needed no bidding. 

Like a rushing, tearing wind Ihoy had 
swept ]iast Castor and ICiiryalus, had clo.sod 
upon Agnon’s ■ black chariot even as it 
passed I’elcus, and now had come up along¬ 
side Tcucer, urging his lash at last and 
savagely muttering between clenched teeth. 

I’hilip needed no lash. Nor could he have 
used one. He could never liavo held his 
four beauties with one hand alone. Nor 
could he have held them now, with the bits 
in their teeth, had their object been any¬ 
thing else than to give him the victory. 

“ I.conida's wins ! ” screamed the crowd. 

Rut Leonidas could not shout. Ills heart 
was too full. • 

" I.oonidas wins ! ” gasped the judges.- 

And still Looiiidas stood like a man in a 
trance. 

His matchless beauties had passed the 
post first by six lengths. Then, .shaking the 


bits from tlicir teeth, they dropped to a 
canter, and so to a halt, with flanks heaving 
and their gentle, trustful eyes turning round 
to see I’hilip. In which same moment a 
wheel; of their gallant old chariot parted 
from its hub and went rolling forward. 

“ Rehold ! It clinchoth our victory 1 " 
uttcrejl Ilijrpocrates. 

None of the people were laughing now at 
his chariot, as they broke through the 
stewards and made a rush to the track, 
whore, while Critias himself was unyoking 
the millcTwhites,- some surrounded Philip 
and bore him off on their shoulders, aiul 
others, lifting the chariot up the same way, 
carried it, loudly cheering, back to its master. 

At the banquet spread for the farmer of 
Iflis next day by the nobles and princes, and 
after his brows had been wreathed witli the 
crown of wild-olive, some comment was 
caused by the absence of the illustrious 
Agnon., .' And widespread the . sensation 
when it came out tliat the sentence of 
ostracism had been pronounced against 
Agnon, so that for ten years he might not 
set foot in his native Achaia. 

For Philip had told of the brigands 
liiding in the hills, and how one of their 
number had posed as a runner with a threat 
to Ticonidas from the Furies, and how 
another had hied to Olympia on some secret 
mission. This testimony, moreover, was 
confirmed by Aristomcnes the .scribe, who 
confessed that Agnon, his master, had bidden 
him seek out the brigands and employ them 
to destroy the pavilion of Leonidas. 

It tvas Furjmhis who had demanded that. 
Agnon bo banished, in vindication of the 
honours of ihc Games, 

Then did all men know how truly the 
Oracle had spoken. For behold 1 the win¬ 
ning 'chariot had one time been last, and its 
charioteer was a lad of little account. 

•'1 And how near had ! come to reading 
it! ’''professed Hyllus, as ho chatted among 
his myrtles and vines with his neighbours. 
■" I had read it to my kinsman. in live 
minutes more, had the head of my Damo 
Nausicaa not reeled with her striving.” 

“ And I,” declared Glaucus, talking it 
over Svith. Philip, “ shall crave of the Oracle 
before next Olympiad to toll mo whether 
the foot-race shall fall to my lot.” 

“ That should I, O Glaucus,” spake Philip, 
with| a light smile. 

THE END 


Jacko’s Little Joke 


OTHER J.-vcKO liad decided she 
needed a new chest of drawers: 
just a small one to stand in Jacko’s 
room. It would have to bo a small 
one, for Jacko’s room was nothing but 
an attic. 

She went off directly after breakfast 
and spent a very pleasant morning at 
the Stores choosing it, leaving Jacko 
alone in the house. 

She could hardly have been gone an 
hour when a van stopped at the Jackos’ 


They dumped it in the hall, and were 
going off when Jacko exclaimed, "You 
can’t leave it there; the door won't 
open.” 

, " jThon what are we to do with it ? " 
asked the men. 

" iBottcr bring it in the kitchen,” 
said Jacko. 

And into the kitchen, with much 
difficulty, it went. 

Presently Mother Jacko came home, 

" Has the chest come, dear ? " she 
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“ What is that great thing doing here ? ” 

garden gate, and two men came np the 
path carrying a huge chest of drawers. 

" Some chest!” whistled Jacko. 

" Where’s it to go ? ” asked the men. 

“ Upstairs,” answered Jacko, nodding 
over his shoulder. " Top floor.” 

" Don’t believe it’ll take the bond,” 
said one of the men, looking up the 
narrow staircase. 

It didn’t. Nowhere near. 

Having succeeded in knocking a slice 
out of the wall in their efforts they 
decided to leave it downstairs. 


called out, pushing open the kitchen door/ 
and luitting her head in. 

In the middle of the room was the 
chest of drawers. On the top sat Jacko. 

"iWhat on earth is that great thing 
doing here ? ” she gasped. 

".Haven’t a notion,” grinned Jacko. 
" Didn’t you order it ? ” 

“.Indeed I did not,” said Mother 
Jacko. “ You might have guc,sscd it 
was a mistake.” 

Perhaps ho had, but it was much too 
good a joke, he thought, to spoil. 
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What an iguana is? 

That crabs climb trees for coco¬ 
nuts? 

Why insects imitate twigs and 
leaves ? 

Which is the elephant’s nearest 
relation ? 

That some insects live eighteen 
years? 

That dragons still exist? 

Which are the fastest moving 
creatures ? And the slowest ? 

That a parrot eats sheep? 


A Work of Amazing Interest 

WONDERS OF 
ANIMAL LIFE 

The Pictured Story of all that is 
Most Interesting in Natural History 

Famous naturalists, scientists, and popular authors will tell in this new 
work the fascinating story of the marvels of Nature ; the astounding 
realities and mysterious ways of the thousand and one inhabitants of 
the animal kingdom. Each part will contain chapters on the life histories, 
habits and customs of animals, birds, fishes, reptiles, and insects. The 
complete work will present a thrilling panorama of animal life to which 
you can turn again and again with unfailing interest. 

MARVELLOUS ILLUSTRATIONS 

WONDERS OF ANIMAL LIFE will contain the most marvellous 
collection of animal photographs ever brought together ; photographs 
that bi'ing to your fireside the living realities of jungle, forest, river, air, 
and sea. Some of the photos have been taken at risk of life and limb ; 
there are pictures of wild animals taken within a fevv feet of their fangs. 

There are photos which have taken days of patient waiting to secure ; 
some which the animals have been trapped into taking themselves. 
WONDERS OF ANIMAL LIFE is in no sense a conventional natural 
history. It will have all the authority of an acknowledged text book 
but will be a thousand times more interesting. 

The work will be completed in about fifty weeki}" parts. Each part 
will contain a wealth of fascinating pictures and a superbly printed 
FULL-SIZE COLOUR PLATE. These colour plates will add im¬ 
measurably to the value and attractiveness of the work. 


Over 2,000 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
AND MANY 
COLOUR 
PLATES 
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will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
, for fis a year. See below. 
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Artliur Mce’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


Can You Find These Words ? 


Jumbled Words 

]3e!. 0W are three words, two 
- containing five letters and one 
four letters. If the letters, not 
necessarily in the same word, are 
re-shuflled they will spell three 
words, two of five letters and one 
of four, representing three things 
seen on every dinner table. 

POKER —NOON —SKIFF 

Answey next 7C'i’ck 

A Clover Inventor 
^ CLEvr.R inventor at Shoreham 
Made brown-paper gloves, 
and he wore ’em ; 

They looked strong and neat 
Till he stooped in the street 
Just to pick up a pin—then he 
tore ’em. 

Specimen Approved 
'J'liF. man home from sea gave 
his order and waited. Presently 
the waiter returned, bringing steak 
and chips. 

“Quite right,” said the sailor. 
“ That’s just what I want. . Bring 
me a helping, please.” 

Id on Parle Franf.iir, 
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'J'liE letters forming the name of each object shown above can be 
rearranged to form another word. The new words mean: 
1 A band. 2 Kind of goose. 3 Tiny waves. 4 Employer. 
5 Heavenly body. C Sound expressing grief.. 7 Fresh. 8 Young 
liorsc. 9 Brief record of facts. . Answemexi wek 




Word Puzzle 

'J AM, indeed, a curious word. 
Quite common, ton, and often 
heard. 

I’m clever, but Miurt as well. ’ 
Behead and 1 of selling tell. 
Behead again and skill you see.. 

If you reverse tlie whole of me . 
-You’ll find that I am things you 
meet 

Ill certain towns along the. street. 

An$Kcr next week 

-Other Worlds Next Week 
JN .the evening Venus and 
.Jupiter are in.the Soutli-We.d, 
Saturn is in the 
.South, and 
Uranus in the |§ 

South-East. Ill 
the 111 o r n i 11 g 
Mars is in the 
South-East. 

The picture 
showstlicMooh 

as it niay be seen looking South 
at 7-30 p.ni. on Sunday, Novem¬ 
ber 8 . 

What Vegetable is This ? 
rARirti'.R wrote to Ills dealer 
enclosing a list of vegetables 
and the prices required. Scanning 
the list the dealer found that one 
of the vegetables was spelled 
Ghougliphtheiglitteau. Realising 
that the-Tanner was having a little 
joke he sat down to find the 
name. After a time he, found 
that ,gh stands for p as in li'iccoiigli; 
ougli for o as in dough ; plith for t 
as ill phthisis; cigli for a as in 
eight; tt for t as in gazette ; eau 
for o as in beau. The name there¬ 
fore was potato. 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

/tbbrn'ialioiis are iiidiealed by aslen'shs amotig ihc clues belozo. Answer next week 
Reailini? Across. 1. To e-xcrcise surcrintendcncc. 7. To order with authority, 
13. A hirci Irieiid of winter. 14. A grassy plain. 16. Keen. 17. An image. 18. 
To exalt. 20. To measure. 21. Uirci’s nursery. 23. Limbs. 20. Ilctwccn head 
and .slioulders. 28. A tune. 30. Mountain stream in flood, 33, A snare. 33. 
Simple. 36. Propels a boat. 37. To stain. 38. Contains metal. 39. Pott of 
l.ondon Authority.* 40. Alloy of copper and zinc. 41. Common tree. 43, Neat, 


La bicyelettc La lettre Le village 
hicycio ' Idler village 
Papa a domiA ii Tom une 
bicyclette neuve. II va au villagc 
niettre une lettre la poste. 

Daddy has given Tom a new 
hieycle. lie is going io the village 
post a letter. ■ ■ 

This Week in Nature 
JpiiF. harsh-spng of the comninii. 

bunting is ceasing. This bird 
ja a lover of various kinds of grain, 
Bitd for this reason is also known 
tV the corn bunting. It is now 
Vitearing its autumn plumage of 
Pfrown and olive on the back and 
yellowish-brown on the chin, 
ttonat, and breast. In cold 
'Weather buntings congregate in 
numbers and' mix \vitli many 
different species of birds. 


Sold 

TonF-S drove upin liis very ancient 
car to tlic toll-lirid.ge. 

“Tiiat will be a sliilling,” re¬ 
marked the toll-keeper. 

“ It’s yours,” replied Jones. 

What the Railways Buy Every Year 
'PtiF railways use more than 14 
million tons of coal every 
year to run tlieir 20,165 loco- 
inotives and for use in their stcam- 
ships, liotels, olliccs, works, and 
so on. 1 

From Britisli brickfields are 
bouglit more tlian 21 niillion 
bricks ; from tlie mills 2,732,000 
yards of clotli;. and from steel¬ 
works 214 , 000 ' tons of rails. 
Timber, too, is purcliascd in great 
quantities, and last year 13,094,000 
cubic feet was bouglit. . 

Sleepy-Head 


NATURE'S NAMESAKES 



TheTurhey is 
'very well known, 
but did you 
know tha't 
ihere is a 

f-m 


species of 
Oak of Soulhernt-Qi 
Europe called 
theTurkeyOak?"*^- 





Reatlmg Down. 1. I’roper. 2. A Black, like ebony. <1. <)uiet. 

6 . Enclosed. 6 . A cloth ^measure, 7. raniiliar pet. 8 . Alysclf. 0. An animal 
of liit^liest-clnss. 10. PerioiLs of lime. 1]. I'ab'ric of open texture. -12. A squirrel’s 
nest. 15. Devour. IB. And so on.* 19. O'ricjan of hearUvj;. 22. Sosvs. 24. To 
mature. 26. A pole. 27. Le'r joint. 28. Tiny particle. 29. Fine earthy sediment. 
80. ’Jo cry. 31. Distinction lor an artist.* 84. Iht. 35. Negative. 


J’VE said good-niglit to everyone. 
And left tliem word to bring 
Me up a nice liot cup of tea 
When tlicy wake me in the spring. 

False Logic 

yynAT relation is a loaf of bread 
to an aeroplane ? 

Bread is a nece,ssity and an 
aeroplane is an invention ; and as 
necessity is the mother of inven¬ 
tion it is clear tliat a loaf of bread 
is tlie motlier of an aeroplane. 

Charade 

jqv first ail sellers like to get 

Wlien tliey a bargain make ; 
My next tliey’ll tell you in a pet 
That they will never take. 

My whole is sure of names llic 
worst 

By wliich we men can call; 

And he that is so far accursed 
Must be despised by ail. 

Answer next week 

■ I AST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Charade. Cam-o-mile. 
JumbledNaraes, Dorothea, Kathleen, 
Alarjorie, Dvelyn, Eileen, Alarion, 
Gertrude, Margaret, Florence. 

Curtailed Word. Alien, a lie, Ali. 

Puzzle Word. Cares, caress. 
Hidden Towns. Leek, Leith, Eye, 
Linton, Bedford. 


FSt/c~Minuto Story 

The Torn Frock 

B kryi- and licr mother had 
come to live at Haw- 
tliorii Cottage. 

Beryl needed country air, 
tlie doctor said, after her long 
illness. At first sire could 
only sit, wrapped up warml}^, 
sheltered from tlie wind in the 
tiny porcli ; but after a little 
she could walk aliout tlie 
garden. Soon slie was strong- 
enough to' go down file lane 
witli lier motiver ; and it was 
hero she met Lucy. 

There wasn’t inuclx of T-uey 
to he seen tlic first time—only 
licr legs ; the rest of her was 
liiddon intlicbraiicliesof atree. 

’’ Wliat arc yon doing np 
there ? ” called Beryl. 

“ Seeing tiie wee liaby 
tlinisho.s,” answered Lucy. 
" Can you licar them squeal ? ” 
And, sure enough. Beryl 
could hoar a faint cliirpiug 
sound. 

ICvcry day after tlii.s Beryl 
hoped she would see Lucy ; 
and a few day.s later, n-lien 
Beryl was by her.sclt in tlio 
lane, there was Lucy, carrying 
a basket of eggs.' 

“ Are tliose for us ? ” askeU 
Beryl. 

■ “ Tlicy’rc for Mrs Martin, at 
lIa.wtlioniCottago,”saidLncy. 

VVliy, tliat’s [ Motlicr ! ” 

. cried Beryl. “ And I’m Beryl 
Martin. I'll conre back with 
you.” ! 

After tliat Lucy p,h''Ay9 
brought tile eggs, and gener¬ 
ally stayed to play. On Satur¬ 
day she came early, and played 
W'ith Beryl all the afternoon. 
By the time the Martins liad 
been-a month at tlio cottage 
Beryl was .spending many 
happy iioiirs at tlic farm wlinrc, 
Lucy lived. Slie loved to 
gatlicr tlio eggs, and feed tlie 
chickens, and climi).ov'cr the 
liay in tlic bam. 

One evening at bedtime 
Mrs Martin noticed a darn 
in Ceryl’s frocir. It rvas a 
iicaiitifully mended tear, apd 
when ipicstioncd Beryl told 
licr mother Iiow it came do 
be there. 

" I climbed Lucy’s tree, and 
it caught,” slie explained ; 
" and tlien it did it' again on 
the farm gate. Tlicn Lucy’s 
mother mended it wliile wcj 
liad tea.” 

Mrs Martin never thought 
of scolding Beryl : slie was so 
thankful to have her strong 
‘ and well again. 

Tlic next day she wont to 
see Lucy’s motlicr, wlio ivas 
not strong, and was very 
thankful to get orders for fine 
needlework. 

This was the beginning of a 
steady supply of sewing from 
Mrs Martin, wli6 was dc- 
lightcd to find such ■ a good 
needlewoman. She promised 
to speak to her friends ; and 
she did, with happy results. 

Ill days to come Lucy’s 
mother had much reason to lie 
thanlilul for Beryl’s torn frock. 


Mave you got 
your 




for the amusing H.P. Sauce 
stamps ? If not, ask your grocer for a copy 
or send your name and address (nothing 
else) on a post card to:— 

H-P. SAUCE WORKS (Dept. 52) 

Box 255, ASTON CROSS, BIRMINGHAM 6 

THIS ALBUM CONTAINS PARTICULARS 
OF PAINTING COMPETITIONS EACH WITH 


(MIRRIZES 



PALM'Toffee/, 

flMiJiSS 

WaiWii' 




^Ifee 

lUsi Hcot iitat tnuMmif can buiff 


5 3,0 0 0 I3I5E.H.KF.H.STS 

Free, Satiafyincf, will be supplied tins winter to huntjry 
Kast-Fnd Children, funds permittint?. Konicmber thj 
little ones. 3ci. pays for ONIl meal. 25/- for 100. 
How many may we entertain as your guests? 
R.S.V.P. io THE REV. PERCY INESON, Supk, 

teAsx : e : nx > mission 

Central Hall, Bromley SL, Commercial Rd., Stepney,E.l 

irniw ri 


Al I enquiries for advertising space In this 
/ALL. publication should be addressed to: The 
Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis- Street, 
London, E.C.4. 



Kiddies love 
home-made cakes 

Home-made cakes are best—more 
wholesome, more digestible, more 
economical. You can be sure of 
success if you use plain flour and 
vary the amount of “ raising ” for 
different recipes, and make sure the 
“ raising ” is Berwick’s. 


© THE ABYSSINIA AND QUEEN ASTRID 
PACKET FREE. 

With the African w.ar over, stamps from Abyssinia will 
become scarce. There Ls a KTi’e'o pictorial stamp from 
tliat country In tins packet of 35 dilforent; a portrait 
Stamp IssiK’d to jicrpotnato tlio memory of liolRium's 
lovely (J.ucon whoso tragic death shocked the world; a 
stamp doplotlBK Kinft Leopold and also King Albert; a 
Jilslorical stamj) dcpictinp; our War Memorial in White¬ 
hall, and one from Manchukuo; Chili, Guatemala, and 
boy Kins of Juso-Slavia; and set of IJohemia. Finally, 
there is a Queen Victoria stamp Issued 95 years ago. 

Just RciKl 2d. postage, reiii'estinc approvals. 
Iilsbitm A TowiTsencl, Ltd. (C.K.), Liverpool. 



'file Ohihlrcn's Nowspuiicr |irint(il in liioat Biitiiiii iiiid pnblislicil evary Tliiirstlay by the rruprintors, Tlio Aiualcainatca l‘ros.s. Ltd., I'lio ]''lcotiviiy llonso. L'arrinBdon Slroct London F C 4 Advcrtlscincnt Otlices ■ Tim 
r'lp(t\vnj' House. .It i.s leKistereil as a ncwsiraper for tiananiission by Canadian JUagazino Post. Untercd a.s Socoiid-ClaasMatter, Janimry 15,1D2U. at the Post Ollice liostoii Mass’ Sidis(Tii’)tion'ji,ate.s everywhere ' lisa ve-u’- 

6 s «d ioi six inontb-. It can also be obtained IroniVbe Sole Aacnls for Austnilia iind New Zealand ; Messrs Uordoa & Ootch, Ltd. ;and lor South Africa : Central lv'cw.s Agency Lid November 7 1030 SS ' ' - ■ ■ 



















































































































